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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


HEBREW POETRY. 


In the earliest ages of the world, poetry was a very serious employ- 
ment. It was the first form in which the contemplative powers of 
man manifested themselves ; and to it may be traced, as a germ, our 
history, our fiction, our philosophy, and our laws. Even the solemn 
attributes of the Deity and the tremendous truths of religion are 
supposed to have been first delivered to mankind, by the inspiration of 
the poet through the melody of song. 

The reason for this peculiarity in the history of nations must be 
sought for in the counsels by which God instructs his creatures. Men 
are slow in their movements; they are immersed in a material body 
and distracted by its wants. In the earlier stages of society, life is but 
a struggle for subsistence ; and it must be some glaring object, some 
powerful motive, which allures men over the bridge which separates 
action from thought. Matter will attract any one’s attention, even a 
child’s, when it is first shown. But when we disrobe it of its form and 
color, and attempt, without its impressions, to lead the unpractised 
mind into the intellectual world,—it must be done by new arts to 
excite interest. ‘The speaker must have deep feeling ; and clothe that 
feeling in measured language. ‘This is the universal history of the 
literary dawn ; when the object ceases to arrest the eye, it must take 
a new embodiment, and charm the ear. ‘The people, who can no 
longer look, must make a new use of their eyes—they must be forced 
to weep. 

But though mind is sluggish in its movements, and it takes all the 
art of the poet to rouse it to its first attention, it must not be supposed 
that, when the attention is once wp, it acts with any feeble interest. 
It takes much to make a savage pass the bounds from the world of 
matter to the world of intellectual forms ; but when he is once there, 
the very indefiniteness of the objects, together with the newness of the 
scene, absorbs his whole soul; he feels an interest which he never 
felt before ; he rises as to a new creation, and surrenders himself to 
the guidance of the genius, under whose manuduction he was first led. 
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It has often been inquired, why poetry and orations have lost so much 
of their interest ; and why the best exertions of modern skill never 
rise to that powerful despotism in ancient times, which no man resisted 
or wished to resist. Surely the moderns have some advantages. Arts 
have been improved ; knowledge has been increased ; the passions 
have been analyzed ; the fountains of the mind have been explored. 
Why should not equal genius with more materials produce better suc- 
cess? The reason, however, is obvious. The power of a poet over 
his admirers, or of an orator over his audience, is to be estimated by a 
ratio between his genius and their sensibility. The percussion and 
the object struck must both be considered. In older times, the lack 
of knowledge and the consequent want of refinement, was eminently 
favorable to increase the sensibility of the audience ; every impression 
was fresh and new ; every passion was incited by novelty, and pro- 
longed, because the feelings of nature were unworn ; every invention 
produced wonder ; the rapture of the audience increased the inspira- 
tion of the speaker; there was a reciprocal influence ; genius was 
warmed by its own effects ; and the same powerful impulse which first 
forced the mind into the paradise which thought had made, gave sweet- 
ness to its flowers, and magnitude and beauty to its shades. Ingenuity, 
and invention, melody, and voice, and action, may still exist ; but the 
sensibility which increased them is lost forever. 

These remarks might be suggested by speculation, but they are 
abundantly supported by the history of our race. Let us suppose the 
wandering story-teller and singer, whom, for the want of a more per- 
sonal name, we call Homer, to be surrounded by a ring of barbarians, 
who, having no war on their hands and their bellies full, require him 
to amuse them for an idle hour. He knows his audience ; with all his 
superiority he but just emerges above them; and indeed his very 
superiority consists in knowing how to act on such materials. He 
knows well that he must stir their passions and draw their tears, or 
they will hear him with stupid indifference ; indeed, the choice in such 
an audience is between rapture and sleep. He begins with a prelude 
on the lyre— 


Hiowo goguisuy dvebaiheto zahov adéedery, 


And thus fills their ears with unideal sounds. The wisdom of God seems 
to have made music as a kind of passage between sensuality and think- 
ing. He then plunges into narrative; sings of wars; addresses the 
strongest propensities of the age; brings out (or rather, it breaks upon 
him) his moral instructions, as an accompaniment of the story ; and 
thus forces his hearers to feel and think in the only way in which feel- 
ing and thinking in such an age can be excited. There is no great art 
in all this ; or, at least, it is an art forced upon him by the nature of his 
office, and the circumstances in which he is thrown. He teaches, to 
be sure, war, politics, navigation, the theology of heaven, and the 
sciences of earth; not because he designed to combine these various 
things, but because they naturally mingled in the only intellectual 
stream that was then running. His language is simple, because no 
other language could be understood ; his figures are bold and striking, 
because he must strike the minds he addresses ; his poetry is forcible, 
because no other would excite interest ; and it has all the freshness of 
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nature, because the book of nature is the only volume he has ever 
read. ‘Thus the poet becomes excellent ; and thus the earliest rhap- 
sodies of all nations reflect not so much the genius of the individual as 
a picture of the age. 

The Jews were a peculiar people ; and their poetry is as peculiar. 
It was made the vehicle of teaching them the most awful truths ; be- 
cause, when God speaks to men, he uses the language of men. Truth 
itself may bear a majesty suitable to the mind from which it originated ; 
but its garb must be as humble as the mindstto which it is addressed. 

In speaking, however, of the poetry of the Hebrews, we shall say 
nothing of that Supreme Mine from which it is believed to have orig- 
inated ; we shall not assume, as the ground of our remarks, the inspi- 
ration of the scriptures. We believe, with Lowth and others, that, 
however infallible the oracles which the Hebrew prophet delivered, 
and in whatever way we explain the Divine superintendence which 
guided their thoughts, each author was left to the play of his own 
genius, and reflects the manners of his own nation and age. We leave 
to the divines the sublime themes of theology ; we shall consider He- 
brew poetry as an effort of Hebrew genius ; and we shall endeavor to 
compare its relative merits with the poetry of the west. 

The waters of the Hellespont, except a few Greeks on the shores of 
Asia Minor, have always divided a people very different in their tastes 
and manners. We allude not now to the enterprise, the liberty, the 
hardihood of the Greeks, and the tyranny and effeminacy of the Asiatic 
nations. ‘These are the effects of the relative states ef empires; and 
the first Cyrus, who founded the Persian dynasty, was as great a warrior 
as Alexander, who conquered the last of his degenerate successors ; 
he, perhaps, commanded an army of equal heroes. The permanent 
difference is in their literary tastes. On the eastern side of the Helles- 
pont, we find hereditary dogmas never disputed; a fixed philosophy ; 
great authority and great credulity ; morality taught in apologues, sen- 
tences and aphorisms; and in poetry the wildest flights of enthusiasm, 
rapid transitions, bold personifications ; the very language destitute of 
those particles, (the last invention of acuteness,) which mark the 
slender sliades and turnings of a finer mind. On the western side we 
find all these things reversed. Whatever may have been the cause, 
whether it was, as Diodorus says, because their philosophers taught 
for reward, t# xata my égyohudiuy xégdas OToxalouevor, or, such was 
the bent of nature, they questioned every thing ; supported their dis- 
courses by proofs and not by authority ; gave us their systems in con- 
nected discourses, and even in poetry taught us to reason while they 
compelled us to feel. The European nations have inherited the taste 
of the Greeks; their language is formed on the basis of the Greek 
tongue ; and had it not been that the Bible, by being translated, has 
preserved among us some elements of orientalism, we should this day 
scarcely be capable of holding intercourse with more than half our 
race. ‘The most literal translations would only throw darkness over 
the most beautiful page. 

The Hebrew nation have tor ages been remarkable for any thing 
rather than delicacy or refinement. We cannot conceive of a race of 
bipeds, more coarse, more callous, more boobyish, more trifling, than 
the whole race of Jewish literati, into whose hands the scriptures have 
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fallen. The Bible, with its native commentators around it, is like one 
of its own islands in the Babylonian desert ; you pass over the blazing 
sand beneath the burning sun, before you reach the grateful shades 
and the bubbling spring. But because this peculiar nation have shriv- 
elled in captivity, we must not suppose that they were destitute of 
genius when they flourished in their glory. We might as well take a 
degenerate Roman as he was described by the Goths, as a semblance 
of Cicero, as to judge of an ancient Jew by one of the Masorites. The 
minds of most men sink t¢- the level of the estimation in which they 
are held. The despised man becomes despicable ; the slave assumes 
a servile mind. Judea was once the seat of empire and glory. She 
had her city, her king, and her temple. She had all that expansive 
power which the mind feels when left to an open career. Her sons 
mounted up on wings like eagles ; they ran and were not weary, they 
walked and were not faint. ‘Then the architect labored, the warrior 
triumphed, and the poet sung. If she rivalled not some other nations 
in refinement, one excellence no one can deny her bards; and that 
is—they are always idiomatic; they have qualities and beauties pre- 
eminently their own. 

No man can have read the Prophets with attention, without observing 
that one of their chief charms is—they are exquisitely oriental. They 
write with a mode of thought, and a mode of connecting their thoughts, 
and with allusions, wholly impossible but to one placed on the spot. Ifa 
reader approaches the Hebrew poets with a standard formed in modern 
times, he will be greatly disappointed. Much has been said of the beau- 
ties of the Bible ; nor are we aware that its beauties have been over- 
rated. But loosely declaiming on the beauties of the Bible, some fond 
critics have laid a snare for the reader’s dissent. The Bible is beautiful 
like most other primitive books in its own peculiar style of beauty. It 
has those very beauties which a nascent age produces, and of which its 
sacred subjects are susceptible. It cannot combine those artful im- 
ages which are the invention of later ages; it cannot sympathise with 
the voluptuary at his bowls, or the warrior on the field of battle ; it 
cannot introduce the lover pouring out vows to his mistress ; nor sur- 
round the trifles of life with the mythology of gods or fairies. It can- 
not address our imaginatioa on the inflammable side of passion, or lead 
us through descriptions which pamper the heart. All these ends the 
awful severity of its subjects refuses. But its beauties are the fruits of 
its theme. ‘They are flowers of its own soil. ‘They are implements 
to impress its own lessons. They are pictures of the age, and the men, 
and the subject. Passing from such a writer as Thomas Moore, for 
example, to the Bible, there is an amazing contrast; and the reader 
who has melted at the tawdry sentimentalism of the Irish bard, (not 
without his beauties, we confess,) would at first be shocked at the stern 
simplicity of Ezekiel or Isaiah. But has the.Bible therefore no beau- 
ties! Must every subject be ornamented alike? Must a colossal 
statue have the coloring of a miniature picture? It was no more to 
be expected that the Bible should have these modern manners, than 
that the Jordan or the Euphrates should reflect the trees or the shrub- 
bery on the banks of the Ohio or the Tweed. 

One of the pleasures of poetry is the skill and facility with which 
the author overcomes certain difficulties which the rules of the art im- 
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pose upon him. It is not copying nature, or painting the passions 
solely, which gives us delight; but it is the adroitness with which 
these things are done, though the work was hampered by certain laws. 
In certain kinds of verse this is the chief pleasure. It is peculiarly so 
in the Spenserian stanza, and in the sonnet; and in those artful in- 
volutions and balanced periods which some writers use. For example, 
in these lines in Pope’s Windsor Forest, which he has copied from 
Ovid— 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds he drives the trembling doves. 

In this case, we admire not only the smocth versification and the 
beautiful image, but the art with which the poet has involved his eagles 
and doves in the melodious illustration. ‘The above is not, perhaps, 
the highest beauty ; it lacks simplicity and is perfectly Ovidian. Nev- 
ertheless, in the simplest poetry of Cowper and Milton, there is a secret 
reference to the difficulties overcome; and we never should admire 
nature or passion in poetry, (for these may exist in prose,) were there 
not a secret reference to the skill of the poet. In easy poetry, we ad- 
mire that the bard can be so easy under so many restraints. 

At first view, it might be supposed that there was very little of this 
beauty among the Hebrew bards. Nothing can be more simple than 
the structure of their sentences ; they have neither measure nor rhyme. 
They have only to pour out their rhapsodies; to communicate their 
feelings, and be admired. They have only to indulge in the rantings of 
McPherson, who has passed for Ossian, 

—per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 

They may have the praise of simplicity, but cannot aspire to the 
victories of art; and yet I hope to show that a conquest over difficulties 
is one of the chief beauties of their admirable odes. 

The Hebrew is one of the most material languages ever spoken. 
There is hardly an abstract term in its whole vocabulary. In its entire 
formation it seems to be made by a people who are as far from spiritual 
ideas as we can possibly conceive. It has no tenses, (those which 
have been called past and future are certainly aorists,) no scientific 
or scholastic terms ; no particles to express the nicest transitions of 
thought, very few adjectives, very few intellectual expressions of any 
kind. Almost all its words which express mental operations are ma- 
terial in their origin. Let us mention a few instances without the 
formality of quoting the original. ‘The word to judge comes from the 
causative of to cut. I seem to see a tribe of primitive hunters, who 
having run down and taken a deer, appoint one of the wisest of their 
number to cause it to be cut up in equal portions ; and thus comes the 
idea of judging. The word to mourn comes from the withering of a 
plant. The first man who hung down his head in sorrow, was likened 
to a plant blasted by the sun and failing for want of water. These in- 
stances might be multiplied ; but they are sufficient to show that the 
language was formed in very early times ; it bears ali the marks of the 
poverty and simplicity of a primitive age. It is well worthy of being 
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studied as a beautiful specimen of the infant efforts of men at expres- 
sion and thought. It completely transfers you to the ancient world, 
and associates you with the intellectual habits of these primitive 
beings. Its Lexicon is a magazine of material forms, and you might 
look in vain for such terms as decorum, grace, legislation, magnanimity, 
or any other word that expresses the nicest shades of thought. Le 
Clerc in relating the dogmas of the Pharisees shows that they could 
not believe in the fate of the stoics, because there was no word in 
their language, even in that late age, which could express that notion. 
Such was their speech—a tongue which seemed to be formed by beings 
immersed in the material world. Yet when we pass to their themes, 
we find them the most vast and intellectual that can possibly meet the 
human mind. When they engage in their subjects, they seem to 
leave sublunary nature behind them ; and soar into the darkest regions 
of the closest thought. They describe not battles and cities ; but the 
conflicts of mind; the agonies of conscience; the mysterious inter- 
course of man with his Maker. They paint the sorrows of repent- 
ance ; the hopes of faith, and the windings and snares through which 
the errant soul returns to God. They are everywhere like painters 
with the pencil put into their hands, and compelled to draw only alle- 
gorical forms. ‘They must not go to the landscape, and copy its lilies 
and lakes. They are not to dwell on the 
Sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains, 

Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crowned, 

Rocks, dens and caves. 


‘They are to transcribe only the moral landscape—they speak to the 
inner man. ‘They sometimes pass the flaming bounds of space and 
time, and deal with the mysterious essence of the Deity ; and all this 
with a language which seems at first view entirely inadequate to the 
object. It is impossible to conceive of a greater contrast than the 
materialism of the Hebrew language, and the unembodied and exalted 
nature of their favorite themes. 

This then was their difficulty ; and they have conquered it nobly. 
This contrast was a far greater obstacle to a Hebrew bard than the 
Hexameter verse was to the heroic poets among the Greeks. The 
critics have been in raptures at the invention of Homer; and all must 
allow that he has rolled through every melodious note in his own 
beautiful Janguage ; and laid a contribution on all the stores of nature 
to enrich and adorn his theme. But every one must see that he had 
previous facilities prepared at hand. He collected his flowers in a 
garden ; while the Hebrew poets collected them from a wilderness. 
What a rich language did he inherit!) What charming expressions ! 
very word a picture! He was indebted to those prior geniuses, who 
had invented these expressions ; and thus prepared the field in which 
his mind was to play in its own unbounded luxuriance. We must take 
something from the glory of Homer, and divide it with those perished 
names, which, like unseen roots, nourished the tree on which this Bird 
of the Muses sat and sung. He could hang his apples of gold in a 
net-work of silver ; while the Hebrew bards were obliged to provide not 
only the song, but the lyre and its strings. By the learned reader who 
appreciates their language, the strains must be read with perfect 
astonishment. 
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Let us take an example. I have already remarked that their lan- 
guage had very few abstract terms ; not even those which seem abso- 
lutely necessary to describe the character of the Deity. What would 
a modern theologian do, if he were compelled to discourse on God 
without using the words omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence ? 
These seem to be absolutely necessary to communicate our simplest 
conceptions of the Great Jehovah. Yet not one of these words can be 
translated into Hebrew. There is not a term in that restricted lan- 
guage which answers to these essential ideas. The truth is, an infant 
people never abstract; and when they first approach these mighty 
conceptions, they approach them by circumlocution. Let us see how 
completely the royal poet manages to communicate the omnipresence 
of God. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Whither shall I flee from thy face ? 
If I ascend into Heaven, 

There Toou— 


If I make my bed in the nether world, 
Behold THOU. 


I take the wings of the east, 

Or I dwell in the remotest west, 

There thy hand shall lead me ; 

Thy right hand shall hold me up. Ps. exxxix. 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Thus in the most beautiful and graphic poetry the omnipresence of 
God is brought out to the dullest conception. We must remember 
that the upper, the nether and the middle world, was the whole uni- 
verse to a Hebrew mind.* 

It is true the sacred poets gather their contributions from all the 
stores which nature has spread out before them; they make the ex- 
terior world an illustration of the operations of the mind; and thus 
they have all the beauties of description witout missing that moral 
dignity which mere description never can attain. I allow the powers 
of Thompson ; I admire that mighty genius, which, like Anteus, gath- 
ers strength whenever it touches the earth; and yet the reader of the 
Seasons feels something wanting. He feels as the spectator at the 
theatre would, in seeing the shifting scenes, (most beautifully painted,) 
of one of Shakspeare’s tragedies; and none of the moral sentiments or 
actions with which these scenes should be filled. Let a man take one 
of Thompson’s best descriptions, and compare it with one equally good 
in Milton, but where the description is made subservient to a higher 
result, and feel the difference. 

As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north-wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven's cheerful face, the lowering element 

Scowls o’er the darkened landscape, snow or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring. 

Never was there a more beautiful or complete scene brought to view. 
Had the author’s object been mere description, it could not have been 
more finished ; and yet it is only an incidental gem which he picks up 








* See Exodus xx. 4. 
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in his path without going one step out of the way to find it. He has a 
higher object than mere poetry; he wishes to illustrate the dawnings 
of transient hope on fallen minds. We have the same dignity in the 
writings of the Hebrews. They make the material world play around 
the pedestals of those awful images with which their minds are filled. 
In the thirty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel, if it had been the sole object 
of the prophet to describe pastoral life, it could scarcely have been 
more beautiful. In this respect his description might rival one of the 
best pastorals of Thocritus. But at the same time the deepest moral 
beauty is spread over the whole. God is the shepherd; and he is 
watching over his people. 
In a word, the beauties of the biblical poetry, like all the severe 
beauties, must be acquired by study. ‘They are so simple, so unlike 
modern sentimentalism, that, when first seen, they strike the eye with 
disappointment. But look again and your attention will be arrested— 
a third time and you will admire ; and once let the model impress your | 
taste, and you will admire forever. It seems to me, for touching the 
deeper tones of the heart, the Hebrew poetry has an internal grandeur, 
compared with which the songs of mythology are cold and unmeaning. 





HYMN TO THE SOUTH-WEST WIND. 


Harr to thee, Voyager of the Southern sea ! 
Freshly thou visitest my heated brow— 

While thy soft music through this sheltering tree 
Sounds with the motion of each laden bough. 

The flower-leaf’s treasure to the languid bee 
Cannot be dearer than, sweet Wind, art thou— 

As thus upon my eyelids, in the bliss 

Of calm repose, I feel thy gentle kiss. 


With what delicious fragrance from the sky, 
Moving the wavy clouds pavilioned there, 

The newly moistened earth thou breathest nigh ! 
Oh, tenderly uplift the glossy hair 

Of Beauty, listening to thy murmured sigh ; 
Stir the thin locks of Age all silvery fair ; 

And stray, oh Child of Heaven, o’er the green land, 

Burthened with sweetness scattered by thy hand! 


Kind nature woos thee to her mild embrace— 
The lofty forests and far sloping vales ; 
The shadowy outlines, in the distant space 
Of mountains broad, where mortal vision fails ; 
The sweeping stream, upon whose waters chase, 
Like sportive pinions, many graceful sails,; 
The very rocks that totter o’er the steep ; 
All seem to feel thy breathings pure and deep. 





And living creatures, with a sudden thrill 
Of gladness, hear the rustling of thy wings 
Among the leaves, where rain-gems glitter still. 
Aloft the deer his antlers proudly flings, 
And drops of clear delight his big eye fill ; 
A merry song the pensive black-bird sings ; 
And homely kine forget the scented grass, 
When, like a heavenly blessing, thou dost pass. 
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Breathe on, thou gentle Spirit, linger yet 
Till melancholy Twilight comes to steal 
Day’s weary fervor—till some star has set 
Upon the scroll of heaven its brilliant seal— 
Till bending roses with Night’s tears are wet ; 
Then leave us, if thou must, when we can feel, 
Like thine own influence, on the unquiet breast, 
The silent holiness of evening rest ! P. B. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

I nonor the public spirit, which has prompted you to commence 
this publication ; for although we have gone through with but just 
one number, I foresee that you can be of much benefit to me in 
my profession. This is a political if not a substantial reason for rev- 
erence. I should have sent you this letter sub rosa, as the learned 
say, or under the rose ; but our office contains few flowers that ‘ smell 
as sweet,’ though many figures that bear ‘any other name ;” you 
will find this, therefore, under the door; a method of communication, 
the advantages whereof consist in its saving you the postage, and 
proving my claim to be a descendant of King Solomon ; for Dr. Frank- 
lin delivered his lucubrations to his fraternal master beneath the door, 
and few will have the boldness to deny that Dr. Franklin was a wise 
man. I could also prove my descent from the Jewish King by proving 
my inheritance of many vanities ; but the striking parallel has already 
informed you that I am your printer; which fact, I trust, makes any 
further suggestions as to the other point, entirely unnecessary. 

Your knowledge of our Divine Art, (for the fact that by its poetical 
transmutations, ‘‘ too, too solid’? boys and girls are metamorphosed 
into ethereal spirits, and proceedings ‘‘ dark as Erebus” into reful- 
gent brightness, shows its right to that appellation, although its pro- 
cess of transformation is as dark as the valley of the shadow of death, 
whence it has unjustly received the name of the Black Art ;) will nat- 
urally lead you to suppose that I have divers troubles. Great Jupiter 
himself, as I learn, did not govern his ethereal or his terrestrial prin- 
cipalities without tribulation ; but although he could vent his anger in 
louder explosions, which is held to be a relief, yet as he was never 
an Author’s drudge, I am safe in affirming that he had no more con- 
ception of my perplexities, than Juno had of Madame Hutin’s danc- 
ing. “ Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe,” but some things are 
not to be suffered any longer—if they can be avoided. What fol- 
lows will let you into the particular grievance of which this treats. 

I make no complaint of the egotistical style of many writers, a sin- 
gle page of whose lucubrations requires more capital Is, than they 
ever had ideas in their casting-rooms, which you will understand to 
be a mechanical synonyme for the head or brain, and one which, with 
a little ingenuity, may be applied even to those who have only useless 


furniture in the cranium, and whose head-lines excite the wonder 


rather than the admiration of Phrenologists. Excuse, if you can,—be- 
cause you must, and resignatjon in such cases implies philosophy,—my 
14 
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use of typographical figures. 'The most popular writers of this day 
are nothing, if not metaphorical. To be admired, as we all expect to 
be, I am constrained to follow, like a shooting-stick, im the paths 
which they travel like shooting stars. My figures must be as incom- 
prehensible to the critics as many of theirs are to me ; but it is some 
gratification to know that if I cannot rival others in imagination, they 
will hardly be able to regulate the wandering of my fancy within my 
own sphere. It is quite fashionable for the criticised poctaster to com- 
plain that his unimaginative judge cannot comprehend the peculiarly 
poetical formation of his mind, the tenderness of his heart, the rose- 
leaved delicacy of his affections, the sky-blue elegance of his aspiring 
fancies, the wire-drawn ductility of his brain,—and the poet is cor- 
rect. But this is a digression. 

I make no complaint of the quantity of matter which you place in 
my hands, from those whose style is popular, but whose language 
possesses a procreative power, multiplying verbs, adjectives, and com- 
mon nouns, without reference to that reasonable proportion which the 
words should bear to the thoughts. This is a peculiar folly, but one 
which seems to be common to every body. Authors show it in the 
manner to which I have objected. Printers show it in every volume 
of lately issued poems, where you will find the same distant relation- 
ship between the page and the margin, that there was between Fal- 
staff’s bread and the sack he washed it down withal. Ladies 
exhibit this same spirit of inordinate exaggeration, for | know not by 
what other term to designate it, in various portions of their dress ; 
formerly in hoops, when it was farther round a single lady than round 
the Great Elm tree on Boston Common ; latterly in the sleeve, where 
a single arm occupies a sack, in which a faithful Mahometan would 
enclose two beautiful wives for a sail or an immersion in the Bospho- 
rus. Boys show it in the luxuriance of their precocity ; it is difficult 
to find one who does not know more than his teacher, so that it is 
quite natural to conclude, when one cannot make his algebraical 
operations agree with Mr. Euler’s rules, that the book must be wrong; 
and indeed, such is the gymnastical proficiency of the age, that no 
person of proper feelings, who does not wish to have them treated im- 
properly, would like to suggest that a gentleman could pore over a 
page all night, and not be able to pour the truth out of it in the morn- 
ing. But this is another digression. 

I do not complain of the quality of that, with which you expect to 
enlighten or amuse the world by passing it through my hands. I 


have not so much vanity. Nor shall I allude to the deceitfulness of 


earthly expectations ; for it would hardly be civil. On the contrary, 
if it is what you caii a solid article, I take it with pleasure; for I pick 
up instruction while | pick up the types. If it is good, | derive the 
first benefit, before it is adulterated by the gaze of ‘the many. If it 
is orthodox, I applaud and honor its precepts. And if it inculcate 
the poison of heterodoxy, I purposely create errors in the style and 
language, to show my contempt for the author. If it is poetry, towards 
which [ have a leaning, I criticise and correct as I go along, although 
I grieve to say that authors seldom acquiesce in the alterations which 
I consider most judicious ; but they are worse than the foolish virgins, 
for they extinguish the lights which are voluntarily shed upon them. 





} 
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We printers indulge in many curious speculations, as to the matter, 
manner and motives of those to whose writings we are, as it were, the 
cultivators, or gardeners ; causing the seed, which they drop into one 
spot only, to fructify, and multiply, and spring up in every corner of 
the country—where there happens to be a bookstore. In some of 
these inquisitive hours, my philosophy has been sadly puzzled apon 
ascertaining that a page of Pelham weighs as much as a page of Du- 
gald Stewart, and I have weighed them, not in the scale of intellect, 
but in one of Mr. Dearborn’s patent balances, to be certain ef the fact. 
‘** A pound is a pound, all the world over,’ says the proverb. But if 
a pound of something,—and I think a useful book, notwithstanding it 
may be dull of sale, should be accounted something,—weigh no more, 
and fill no more space in the world, than a pound of nothing,—and 
many popular works are nothing more,—why is not something nothing, 
and nothing something? and why are not something and nothing 
nothing but the same thing? But I cannot expect you to understand 
my philosophy ; and this is another digression. I pray you let me pro- 
ceed to the subject nearest to my heart, lest my head become turned, 
and I set up for an author, instead of setting up types. 

Of all the vexations of this vexatious ‘‘ Age of Print,” there is 
nothing more perplexing than orthography, for there is nothing more 
uncertain than the rules by which it is governed. The multiplication 
of dictionaries and spelling-books seems to have abolished all rules of 
analogy or propriety, and as each author has had his own notions, 
and essayed to lead the public, not by the nose, but by the tongue, 
we have no longer one standard which all may follow, but a variety 
of standards which no one can follow, without imminent danger of 
being swamped amidst superfluous and wandering consonants. Among 
*‘ all the cants of this canting world,” there is none more arbitrary, 
unmeaning and ridiculous, than that which cants certain consonants 
(/, for instance) from the terminating syllable of one word, and cants 
them into another just like it. I will give you a few specimens, and 
if they do not move your sympathy, I pray you put this in the fire, 
and grant me a discharge. If they do, iet us form a critical and 
orthographical copartnership, raise a standard of our own, and en- 
deavor to rally a party to its support. The late political divisions 
afford a timely opening, and a respectable number of voters are yet 
undetermined. Let us bid for all such, and if what we shall say to 
them of / be not satisfactory, depend upon it we can suit them all 
to a ¢. 

A striking example, which will exemplify my travails, prevails in 
the word Travel, and in the branches of which it is the root. John- 
son spells Travel, Traveller. Why he adds the / to the latter word, 
[ am unable to divine ; he says, in the preface to his Dictionary, that 
he could not journey about England to learn the proper mode of spell- 
ing words of which he was ignorant; and, as it said he left London 
but seldom, and then with reluctance, he may be excused for allowing 
the consonant to become a Traveller with the noun, while he econom- 
ically reserved it when the verb was about to Travel. The word 
Traveled, he does not give at all; but as, in the examples with which 
he supports his definition of Travel, both consonants are used, it is 
probable that he would not have spelled as I have. It is the mis- 
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fortune of many of the best English writers, and perhaps all of them, 
to differ from me in this instance. William Perry, who besides being 
a manufacturer of dictionaries was a surgeon in the navy, and there- 
fore acquainted with what is vitally important, as well as with the limbs 
which may be spared, and who, from having been about the world, 
knew the convenience of having but little to carry, spells, Traveler, 
Traveling ; and our own lexicographer, Dr. Webster, who hunted 
words from Yale college to Oxford coliege, rather than let them es- 
cape, also spells Traveled, Traveler, Traveling, like one acquainted 
with that of which he was treating. Now I prefer the orthography of 
the two latter gentlemen ; but many authors hold that Dr. Johnson is 
the only head of the true, orthodox, philological, orthographical and 
lexicographical church. Consequently my sheets are returned with 
striking proofs of the estimation in which writers hold my labors ; 
and if they are correct, I am constantly wading deeper in errors than 
Christian ever was in the Slough of Despond. First comes a Traveller 
from Europe, whose refinement requires superfluities, and he uses 
both letters ; of course he ought to know what is correct, or at least 
what is fashionable ; and I submit. Next comes a Traveler in A- 
merica, who uses but one, and he says he doves know what is correct ; 
and I submit. But patience is like the east wind; it comes a great 
while from one quarter, but it cannot last forever. Now what shall I 
do, Messrs. Editors, Authors, and Proof-readers?) What shall I do? 

You will recommend tranquillity, at least until cooler weather. 
Your recommendation adds heat to the flame, which is consuming my 
good-nature and docility. 

“ Farewell, the tranquil mind! farewell, content!" 


I am almost ready to say, for so says Shakspeare. Dr. Johnson spells 
this quiet and settled word in the same manner. But then he ‘takes 
an ell” more for Tranquillity, although the Latins and Gauls, from 
whom he derives both words, use the double 7 in both. In copying 
Dr. Johnson, Perry borrows the inconsistency. Bailey, in “‘ An Ortho- 
graphical Dictionary,” has not inserted the word Tranquil, but he 
gives us Tranquillity, Tranquillize, and Tranquillousness,—evident- 
ly intending to get as much of comfort as possible from the foreign 
sources, instead of laboring to simplify his own language. ‘The same 
author in his “ Universal Etymological English Dictionary, being also 
an inierpreter of hard-words,” spells the first of these Tranquility, 
and defines it to be ‘ quietness of mind,” as if such a thing were 
possible in the face of his orthography. Dr. Webster, too, although 
not a traveler after Dr. Johnson’s example, in the former word, uses 
the double 7 in Tranquillity, and yet thinks to Tranquilize Tran- 
quilness with only one. I honor his labors, but in this case it must 
be allowed that he is the very Talleyrand of lexicographers, adopting 
no standard, but followéng all the dictionaries which [ have had time 
to inspect. The same gentleman spells docility, according to my own 
notions, but although I am docible, and, like his definition, “ ready 
to learn,” yet I do not perceive why it was not consonant with his 
views of propriety to have lent the word another 7. Dr. Ash, on the 
contrary, in his compendium of obsolete words, bestows the extra con- 
sonant in the most liberal manner, upon every ramification of what is 
primitively tranquil. He thinks that docibility is a perfect word, but 
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that tranquillity can carry double. ‘I am all unanimous,” said the 
Hibernian, when he stood alone ; and, in like manner, the dictionaries 
are unanimously in error as respects these two words. Notwithstand- 
ing my natural! preference for a single horn of this dilemma, yet am 
I cruelly sacrificed upon both; for your writers are as placid as our 
harbor after a western breeze, if | use tranquillity after the dictionaries, 
but if I put a double / into docility, instead of the same gentle acqui- 
escence, they write me down an unlettered, (or, perchance, a double 
lettered) ignoramus. 

It is very true that Zis a liquid, and therefore easily turned out of 
one word, or into another; but | humbly submit that this important 
consonant has not been treated with the respect due tothe place which 
it fills in the world. Should this letter disfranchise itself, and with- 
draw in disgust from the alphabetical firm, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to supply the vacancy. It is a modest and humble particle ; 
it has but one sound; but that is an original and peculiar one, and bor- 
rowed from no contemporary between A and Z. Gentlemen surely 
cannot have reflected that without the Z, there would be no numeral 
for fifty ; and learned lexicographers, whether Doctors of Law or Doc- 
tors of Divinity, seem to have forgotten that, without the letter, to 
which they pay so little attention, their diplomas would lose a consid- 
erable portion of their value. I am satisfied that there cannot be any 
more forcible appeal than this, Messrs. Editors; for if you cannot touch 
a scholar’s vanity, any attempts upon his judgement must be useless. 

But I fear that I cannot dilate upon this wordy subject, without be- 
coming liable to the charge of verbosity. | Many parallel inconsisten- 
cies might be found, but without encouragement I shall not proceed 
in these investigations. You have perceived already that mine is a bad 
case, and that | am, as the Printers say, out of sorts. To have been 
briefer, and to have hurried the finis before the public without a proper 
conclusion, would have been inexcusable, and worse than spelling ra- 
piddity as we do tranquillity, which is, as you perceive, just D times 
worse than the proper mode of writing that synonyme for activity. 
I have shown that the subject deserves some atention; the tribbula- 
tions and dificulties of printters are unparralleled, and, as 1 observed in 
the commencement, are not to be borne, if they can be avoidded. 
* For my singgle self,” I would disspose of my whole stock of discrim- 
mination, at a fair price, for it is less honored than is consisstency 
among polliticians. But I pray you, either adopt a standard, or make 
one, or | shall never have another spell of good temper, while 

I remain, 
Your obedient, 


Puinenas Pica. 
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FROM THE MSS. OF A TRAVELER IN THE EAST. 
NO. II. 
EXECUTIONS. 
Napok di Romania, June —, 182—. 

I was informed this morning that two men were to be executed 
without the gates of the town, and, being anxious to see how this new 
and severe measure, from the hitherto weaker government of Greece, 
would be managed, and also with what degree of humanity it would 
be performed ; and—I must out—moved still more, perhaps, by that 
strange, yet strong inclination, which, in spite of themselves, induces 
men to witness such sights, though they make them miserable for a 
long time after ; I say, moved by all these motives, I hurried out of 
the gates, and, crossing the draw bridge, found myself upon the espla- 
nade in front, and in the midst of a crowd of people and soldiers. ‘The 
execution of one fellow, a spy, was just then performing; the time was 
not expired, but he bade them go on; and the soldiers bending down 
a branch of a small tree under which he stood, the executioner passed 
the noose over it, and drawing it tight, fastened it; then raising the 
man in his arms—he let him fall,—at the moment, the soldiers crying 
out, O Osd¢ tov xogése—* God have mercy on him,” let go the 
branch, and he was swinging in the air. For a moment he was sen- 
sible of his situation; he seemed to close resolutely his eyes, and 
clench his hands and teeth; but soon his face began to blacken, his 
eyelids flew open, his eyes rolled ‘wildly about, his body wriggled 
violently ; then his eyes seemed to become fixed—they started out 
from the sockets—his tongue lolled from his mouth, and his whole 
countenance exhibited a hell of horror. 

The other criminal had not the courage of the first. He stood on 
a high bench, which had been built around the body of a large 
tree, with the rope fastened around the branch above. A file of 
soldiers encircled him. ‘The executioner stood waiting his signal, and 
the man being of the Greek faith, a priest was trying to comfort him. 
The crowd was hushed into perfect silence, interrupted only by sighs 
and blessings ; the soldiers conducted with the greatest decency and 
propriety, and the executioner seemed in a worse plight than the 
criminal. As soon as the criminal was ready, the executioner pushed 
him suddenly from the bench, and he fell several feet before the rope 
brought up. But I could not look any longer; the curiosity which 
brought me out here failed me. "These men had been regularly tried, 
and, as I was told by an English clergyman present, with the utmost 
solemnity and fairness—they had been convicted and sentenced in 
public, several days before. ‘ 

I have made the above extract from my journal, and will now place 
beside it one written in Asia Minor, of an execution I saw there. I 
wish not to enter into an examination of the comparative merits of the 
Greeks and Turks. I should consider it an insult to reason, after 
what I have seen ; for though the Greeks, to my own knowledge, have 
disgraced themselves by some of the bloodiest and most cruel actions 
towards their prisoners, never, in one instance, and I defy any one to 
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produce it, have these acts been committed with the connivance of the 
government or the upper classes. In Turkey it is the government— 
the system—the very religion, which is faithless and bloody. The 
Greeks are infants in independence ; their nation came but yesterday 
into public existence. It aims at civilization and at improvement. 
The Turkish government has been centuries in existence ; it scorns 
to change, and despises civilization. But I will go on with my extract, 
observing that it took place in a large and well regulated city, by order 
of the government, and by troops of the government. 

Octeber 6, —. As I was wandering about the streets this morning 
I came to a splendid mosque, and, stepping up into the vestibule, where 
lay dozens of ‘Turks prostrated on the floor, | was pulling off my shoes 
to go in, when I heard a noise, and, turning about, saw a crowd of 
irregular soldiers come hurrying down the street. In the midst of them 
was a tall young man, whose arms were pinioned behind him, whose 
haggard looks, loud moans, and lacerated face, as well as the rapid 
pace at which he was pushed along, indicated him to be some poor 
wretch condemned to die. An irresistible curiosity urged me to join 
the crowd, and, mingling in with the soldiers, I followed immediately 
behind the prisoner. He was a young, tall, strong, and fine-looking 
man, or had been so, for he was strangely disfigured and seemed in 
more agony than the mere dread of death could inspire. He had 
been tortured the night before; his face was swollen, bruised and 
bloody ; his temples had been seared, and the parched and crisped 
skin showed the marks of the irons; and one of his arms had been 
broken in bending it behind his back for torture. It was this broken 
arm, which was still cruelly tied behind his back, and the hurried 
pace into which he was urged by the kicks and pushes of the soldiers, 
that put him in agony. He was a Greek, suspected of being a robber, 
and notwithstanding his misery, and his being scarce able to stand, he 
was driven or dragged along at a rapid pace; the soldiers hemmed 
him in on each side, but he could look over their heads, and cast his 
looks wildly reund in hope of rescue ; he moaned aloud in his agony of 
body and mind, but they pushed him on; he held back an instant, and 
cried to the chief, ‘ For the love of Allah! mercy!” but they hurled 
him along still more rapidly. I saw the chief point to a coil of rope 
that hung in the shop of a Greek. A soldier seized it without saying 
a word, and as soon as they arrived at a quarter where three streets 
met, they stopped ; the chief looked around, then pointed to a beam 
that projected from over a shop; instantly the soldiers grasped the 
throat of the criminal, rudely wound the cord round his neck, made 
a slip knot, and half choked him before the other end was round the 
beam. Some then hauled at the rope, others lifted up the poor man 
from the ground, while he kept looking wildly round with bloodshot 
eyes and hollow countenance, and, with husky voice, shrieking aloud 
for mercy. They let him drop, but the rope slipped and he came on 
his feet ; again they pulled it tight, but he still rested on his toes ; 
others now lifted him up, and tightening the rope, he hung writhing 
and choking for an instant; but the rope again slipped, he came 
down on his feet, and, casting wildly around his horrid looks, he groan- 
ed dreadfully ; bet he was soon pulled roughly up and hung securely. 
For an instant he was still; then his body was convulsed, and his 
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face blackened, his tongue hung out, his eyes set into a deadly glare, 
and the poor wretch was out of pain. But the soldiers kept striking 
the cord, and beating his breast to finish him, until I could view it no 
longer. I looked at the chief, and at his men, but there was no sign 
of pity or remorse on their countenances. ‘They were coolly at their 
work, and would not bear interruption had I dared to attempt it ; for at 
that moment a Greek boy, who had ventured nigh, groaned aloud, 
when instantly a violent blow from one of the soldiers felled him to the 
ground. He got up and ran away as fast as possible, and I followed 
his example. 

Oct.9. 1 passed the place of execution today ; the body still 
hung where I had left it three days ago, and began to be horribly 
loathsome in its appearance. [ went into the shop of a Greek and 
asked him why it was not removed? ‘“ We dare not touch it,” said he, 
** for our lives, without an order from the chief of the police, and he 
demands three thousand piastres for the privilege we ask of removing 
the nuisance. We hoped to make him take less, but he knows that 
tomorrow it will be necessary for us to do so, cost what it may.” 

Today I am told the Cadi has declared that the suspicions of the 
man’s being a robber have been fully confirmed ! 


LORD BYRON’S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


But as he gazed on truth, his aching eyes grew dim. Byron. 


Tue extracts given in my last paper are sufficient to show that 
Lord Byron was not an Atheist, nor even a Deist, strictly speaking ; 
that he was truly desirous of being a Christian ; that he thought those 
fortunate who were so, and whose faith had never been shaken; 
that he placed the only one of his two children, that was under his 
control, in a situation to be educated strictly in the Christian belief ; 
that he only doubted the immortality of the soul, and the truth of Chris- 
tianity—not absolutely denied or disbelicved them; and that he even 
indulged a hope, though not a firm one, of a future life. 


Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


I shall now subjoin a few extracts, which are interesting in them- 
selves, as well as further illustrative of the subject. 

At the death of Lady Noel, Lord Byron came into possession of 
certain estates, to which the gift of some good church livings were 
attached. It might be expected, that a dissolute, profane, unprinci- 
pled Deist, as Lord Byron was represented to be, would bestow these 
upon such of the cloth as were most assimilated in ‘principles and in- 
clinations to himself; or, at least, that he would prefer those jovial, 
hunting, drinking parsons, of which there is no scarcity in the estab- 
lished church. This would seem the more probable, from the severe 
treatment to which he had been subjected by the more rigid of the 
clergy, and on account of which he really felt some resentment. On 
the contrary, he writes to Mr. Moore on this occasion, Feb. 19, 1822 ; 
(after remarking “that the clergy are up against Cain,”) “ There is, 
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if I am not mistaken, some good church preferment on the Went- 
worth estates ; and I will show them what a good Christian I am, by 
patronizing and preferring the most pious of their order, should oppor- 
tunity occur.” He undoubtedly means, not only that he will show his 
respect and regard to Christianity, by selecting the most pious and 
worthy of her priests ; but that he will also show his spirit of Chris- 
tian forgiveness, by thus returning good for evil. 

I regret, that want of room prevents inserting here, the whole of 
the correspondence, &c. connected with the following extract. The 
reader must be referred to the book itself. 

A very pious and interesting young married lady, Mrs. Sheppard, 
had seen Byron when a boy. ‘Two years after her death, there was 
discovered, by her husband, among her papers, a prayer in behalf of 
one, not named ; but evidently, from circumstances, referring to Lord 
Byron. It is dated, “ Hastings, July 31,1814.” Mr. Sheppard trans- 
mitted a copy to Lord Byron, Nov. 21, 1821, and Lord Byron, replied, 
in a letter from Pisa, Dec. 8, 1821. The prayer and the two letters are 
all highly interesting. Lord Byron says, ‘‘I need not say, that the ex- 
tract which your letter contains has affected me; because, it would 
imply a want of all feeling to have read it with indifference.” “ But 
for whomever it was meant, I have read it with all the pleasure that 
can arise from so melancholy a topic. I say pleasure—because your 
brief and simple picture of the life and demeanor of the excellent per- 
son, whom J trust you will again mect, cannot be contemplated with- 
out the admiration due to her virtues, and her pure and unpretending 
piety. Hfer last moments were particularly striking; and I do not 
know, that, in the course of reading the story of mankind, and still 
less in my observations upon the existing portion, | ever met with any 
thing so unostentatiously beautiful. Jndisputably, the firm believers of 
the Gospel have a great advantage over all others, for this suinple rea- 
son, that, if true, they will have their reward hereafter; and if there 
be no hereafter, they can but be with the infidel in his eternal sleep, 
having had the assistance of an eternal hope, through life, without 
subsequent disappointment, since (at the worst for them) ‘ out of noth- 
ing, nothing can arise,’ not even sorrow. But a man’s creed does not 
depend upon himself; who can say, [ will believe this, that, or the 
other? and, least of all, that which he can least comprehend.” “I 
can assure you, that all the fame, which ever cheated humanity into 
higher notions of its own importance, would never weigh in my mind, 
against the pure and pious interest which a virtuous being may be 
pleased to take in my welfare.” 

Mr. Moore very justly remarks upon the fair writer of the prayer, 
that, ‘‘ however romantic, in the eyes of the cold and wordly, the piety 
of this young person may appear, it were to be wished, that the truly 
Christian feeling, which dictated her prayer, were more common among 
all who profess the same creed ; and that those indications of a better 
nature, so visible even through the clouds of his character, which in- 
duced this innocent young woman to pray for Byron while ving, 
could have the effect of inspiring o¢hers with more charity towards his 
memory, now that he is dead.” 

Of his feelings, on the death of his daughter Allegra, Madame Gu- 
iccioli gives the following masterly picture 
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“ On the occasion also of the death of his natural daughter, I saw in 
his grief the excess of paternal tenderness. His conduct towards this 
child was always that of a fond father ; but no one would have guessed, 
from his expressions, that he felt this affection for her. He was dread- 
fully agitated by the first intelligence of her illness; and when after- 
ward that of her death arrived, I was obliged to fulfil the melancholy 
task of communicating it to him. The memory of that terrific mo- 
ment is stamped indelibly on my mind. For several evenings he had 
not left his house; I therefore went to him. His first question was 
relative to the courier he had despatched for tidings of his daughter, 
and whose delay disquieted him. After a short interval of suspense, 
with every caution which my own sorrow suggested, I deprived him of 
all hope of the child’s recovery. ‘I understand,’ said he, ‘ it is enough 
—say no more.’ A mortal paleness spread itself over his face, his 
strength failed him, and he sunk into a seat. His look was fixed, and 
his expression such, that I began to fear for his reason. He did not 
shed a tear ; and his countenance manifested so hopeless, so profound, 
so sublime a sorrow, that at the moment he appeared a being, of a 
nature superior to humanity. He remained immovable in the same 
attitude for an hour, and no consolation which I endeavored to afford 
him seemed to reach his ears, far less his heart. But enough of this 
sad episode, on which I cannot linger, even after tle lapse of somany 
years, without renewing in my own heart the awful wretchedness of 
that day.” The next day he was more tranquil, and said, ‘ It is God's 
will—let us mention it no more.’ And from that day he would never 
pronounce her name.” 

To the preceding extracts from Mr. Moore’s last volume, might be 
added many others from Lord Byron’s poems, indicating, with suffi- 
cient clearness, what were his religious opinions, and his hopes and 
fears with regard to a future state of existence. The sentiments ut- 
tered in his dramatic works may be considered rather as opinions and 
feelings, which the author deemed appropriate to his characters, than 
as being those which he entertained, himself. His enemies have, with 
great injustice, affected to consider them as his own. In Childe Har- 
old, however, and some other poems, the sentiments may be consider- 
ed as really those of Lord Byron. Thus, his full belief in the exist- 
ence of God, the great creator of the universe, is clearly expressed in 
these lines from Childe Harold. 

* But lo the dome—the vast and wondrous dome— 
Worthiest of Gop, the holy and the true.” 


* But let me quit man’s works, again to read 
His Maker's, spread around me.” 


And in the following lines, he distinctly recognizes the providence 
of God, and his punishing his rational creatures on earth. 


‘ What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 

To view each loved one blotted from life’s page, 

And be alone on earth, as [ am now. v ‘ 
Before the CuastENer humbly let me bow, 

O'er hearts divided, and o'er hopes destroyed.” 


This hopes, aingled with doubts, in regard to the soul’s continuing to 
exist after the death of the body, are expressed in the following pas- 
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sage from the same poem. The ideas are in strict accordance with 
those contained in the prose extracts, heretofore given, from his letters 
and journals. 


* Yet if, as holiest men have deemed,—there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were, in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labors light— 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more— 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight— 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right. 


There thou—whose love and life, together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain— 
Twined with my heart,—and can I deem thee dead, 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain ?— 
Well—I will dream that we may meet again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast.”’ 

The prose extracts that follow, regard more particularly the relig- 
ious practice of Lord Byron; which, after all, is the best test and 
commentary concerning religious principles. ‘‘ Why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord ; and do not the things which I say?’ ‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” ‘ Thou believest—the devils also believe.” 

Shelley, the friend and companion of Lord Byron, when residing at 
Ravenna, says, ina letter dated August 15, 1821, speaking of Byron,— 
“‘ He lives in considerable splendor, but within his income, which is 
about £4000 a year, £1000 of which he devotes to purposes of chari- 
ty.” Now, for a dissolute young nobleman, residing in a foreign 
country, with an expensive establishment of servants, &c. &c. to de- 
vote 4500 dollars, a quarter part of an income very moderate for one 
of hisrank and disposition, to purposes of charity, is a more faithful 
compliance with the spirit of the Christian precept, than will generally 
be found even in the practice of many a dignified prelate with the 
same income, to say nothing of ‘‘ your even Christian” of the laity. 

An Italian family, with whom Lord Byron was on terms of particu- 
jar intimacy, and some of whom were suspected of being concerned 
in certain revolutionary movements, were ordered to quit the country. 
Lord Byron had determined to accompany them. He thus writes from 
Ravenna, on this occasion, under date of July 22, 1821; ‘“ What you 
will not be sorry to hear is, that the poor of the place, hearing that I 
meant to go, got together a petition to the Cardinal, to request that he 
would request me to remain.” ; 

Madame Guiccioli, also, in a letter to Mrs. Moore, after describing 
his simple mode of life while at Ravenna, previous to his departure for 
Greece, thus proceeds ; 

‘This sort of simple life he led until the fatal day of his departure 
for Greece ; and the few variations he made from it may be said to 
have arisen solely from the greater or smaller number of occasions 
which were offered him of doing good, and from the generous actions 
he was constantly performing. Many families, (in Ravenna prin- 
cipally,) owed to him the few prosperous days they ever enjoyed. His 
arrival in that town was spoken of as a piece of public good fortune, 
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and his departure as a public calamity; and this is the life which 
many attempted to asperse as that of a libertine.” 

That he was benevolent and charitable in an eminent degree, not 
only to the poor of his adopted country, but also to such of his own 
countrymen as stood in need of assistance, notwithstanding his settled 
aversion to England and Englishmen, is evident from numerous pas- 
sages in Mr. Moore’s book. Of his disinterested regard to justice, in 
his dealings and pecuniary affairs, his letters to his publisher, Mr. 
Murray, are sufficient proof. Of his ardent love of liberty—his noble 
and exalted views—his pure and lofty ambition—and his disregard of 
mercenary considerations,—in the latter portion of his career, at 
least,—the devotion of his fortune and his life to the cause of Greece, 
will ever remain an imperishable monument. 

Thus far, with regard to the religious sentiments of Lord Byron. 
And here I wish it to be understood, that [ do not attempt to defend 
these, or any other of his opinions. My object is, to show what these 
opinions actually were ; and that others, which have been unjustly im- 
puted #0 him in order to fix an odium upon his character and reputa- 
tion,"are such as he never professed or entertained. I do not justify 
his faults, nor apologize for his vices. With these, a great portion of 
his life was but too much chequered. 1 desire only that he may have 
even-handed justice; that his great genius may be acknowledged ; and 
that his virtues may be remembered, as well as his errors and vices. 

Lord Byron, indeed, was deeply sensible of his errors. He was con- 
scious that he had been led widely astray by a mind misdirected, and 
by constitutional impulses ungoverned, and perhaps ungovernable. 
He sincerely deplored his situation, and made firm resolves to pursue a 
rse. In this, if he did not wholly succeed, he made great 
ress. His situation was peculiarly unfavorable. 
untry, alone, unfriended ; those who should 
, and should have extended an assisting 
raise him from into which he was fallen,—having cold- 
ly deserted hir come Ws most implacable and persecuting foes ; 
esertion and this persecution from his former 
friends and countrymeN@onstantly weighing on his mind, and lacerat- 
ing his feelings; under circumstances so adverse as these to the ame- 
lioration of the heart, and to the formation of the best principles and 
motives of action, how could it be expected that so rapid and complete 
a change should be effected, as might have been justly anticipated un- 
der more favorable and ordinary influences? Thus, in Childe Har- 
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*°Tis an old lesson ; time approves it true, 
And those who know it best, deplore it most ;— 
When all is won, that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the tost. 

Youth wasted, minds degraded, honor lost,— 
These are thy fruits, successful Passion, these ! 


‘ Andthus awhile he learned to moralize ;— 
For meditation fixed at times on him ; 
And conscious Reason whispered to despise 
His early youth, misspent in maddest whim ; 
But as he gazed on truth, his aching eyes grew dim 
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Lord Byron, like most other lofty minds and proud spirits, felt him- 
self an isolated being. In his joys and sorrows, his hopes and fears, 
he was too much adone ; he could not unbosom himself to those around 
him, nor lean for solace and support, for encouragement and direction 
on any one, in whom his heart acknowledged an unshackled confi- 
dence. He was independent in his opinions; and, right or wrong, 
scorned to acknowledge the supremacy of others, or to accommodate 
his sentiments and expressions to theirs. This independent feeling 
placed him beyond the sympathy and the controlling influence of 
those, whose friendship and intimacy might have exercised a benefi- 
cial sway over his mind and conduct. Every noble mind, however, 
cannot but respect this lofty independence of thought; this refusal to 
truckle to the guidance of power and fashion, though at the sacrifice 
of his own advancement. ‘This attribute of true genius in times char- 
acterised by fawning suppleness, is entitled to esteem even from its 
rarity. ‘The following passages are strongly expressive of this spirit 
and its effects. 

‘ Yet oft-times, in his maddest mirthful mood, 

Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow, 

As if the memory of some deadly feud 

Or disappointed passion lurked below ;— 

But this none knew, or haply cared to know; 

For his was not that open, artless soul, 

That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow ; 

Nor sought he friend, to counsel or condole, 
Whate’er his grief might be, which he could not control.”’ 

‘¢ But soon he knew himself the most unfit 

Of men to herd with man ; with whom he held 

Little in common ; untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul was quelled 

In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompelled, 

tie would not yield dominion of his mind 

To spirits, against whom his own rebelled ; 

Proud, though in desolation; which could find 
A life within itself to breathe without mankind.” 

** 7 have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bowed 

To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coined my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo. In the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them: in a shroud 

Of thougiits which were not their thoughts ; and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued.” 

“ Fame is the thirst of youth; but I am not 

So young as to regard men’s frown or smile 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ;— 

I stood and stand alone,—remembcred or forgot.” 


Great allowance is to be made, when a lofty, original mind forms its 
own independent opinions, and avows them; though some of them, 
from the imperfection of our nature, must necessarily be erroneous. 
The every day character, whose opinions are those of the nursery, or 
who, by studiously conforming to those which prevail among the mul- 
titude, glides smoothly onward without enmity or opposition, needs no 
such allowance. ‘This seeks a cotemporary reward, such as it is, and 
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often obtains it. The other looks forward to posterity, or finds a glori- 
ous recompense in the secret gratulation of his own bosom. 

Any further extracts from the poems of Lord Byron would extend 
this article beyond its proper length. I will therefore only refer the 
reader to a magnificent passage in Childe Harold, the 132d to the 
137th stanzas of the fourth canto, where the noble poet’s sense of his 
wrongs, and the spirit in which he will avenge them, are boldly dashed 
upon the canvas with the hand of a master. 

Lord Byron was born in London, on the 22d of January, 1788; and 
he died at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, of fever, on the 19th of 
April, 1824, aged a little over thirty-six years. As a poet, his works 
will remain a permanent portion of British literature ; while the multi- 
tudinous productions of his cotemporary rivals and revilers, with a very 
few exceptions, must soon be forgotten, or only be remembered as hav- 
ing emasculated and corrupted the literary taste of the age. 

{ cannot better conclude this imperfect notice of Lord Byron’s opin- 
ions concerning religion, and of the unjust aspersions which have been 
cast upon them, and upon almost every action of his life, as well as 
upon every line of his poetry susceptible of misconstruction, than by 
quoting the closing paragraph of Mr. Moore’s interesting biography of 
his noble friend. 

“Tt would not (says Mr. Moore) be in the power, even of the most 
partial friend, to allege any thing more convincingly favorable of his 
character than is contained in the few simple facts with which I shall 
here conclude ;—that, through life, with all his faults he never lost a 
friend ;—that those about him in his youth, whether as companions, 
teachers, or servants, remained attached to him to the last ;—that the 
woman, to whom he gave the love of his maturer years, idolizes his 
name ; and that, with a single unhappy exception, scarce an instance 
is to be found, of any one, once brought, however briefly, into relations 
of amity with him, that did not feel towards him a kind regard in life, 
and retain a fondness for his memory.” Percy. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


{*,* The following Lecture and another of about the same length on the same subject were 
delivered last winter, by request of the Committee of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, before that body, to whom they are now very respectfully dedicated, The second 
lecture, embracing the period from the fall of Napoleon to the abdication of Charles X. will ap- 
pear in the next number of the Magazine. ] 


Tue public attention has been very much occupied during the last few months 
with the important events which have recently occurred in France and the 
neighboring European States ; and it must be owned, that the interest we feel 
in these events is amply justified by their character. They are of the highest 
moment to the parties immediately affected by them, and who constitute at 
present the most enlightened and civilized portion of the human family. They 
have been brought about in a considerable degree by the agency of one of our 
own adopted citizens, in whose success and glory we all feel a just pride ; and 
from the intimate relations existing between this country and Europe they can- 
not but exercise a strong indirect influence upon our own welfare. It is there- 
fore quite proper for us to watch the progress of these movements with much 
attention ; and to devote to the consideration of them such portions of our leisure, 
as we can with propriety withdraw from other and more urgent affairs and 
studies. And these events are so intimately connected with those which have 
preceded them in the same country during the last thirty or forty years, that it is 
obviously impossible to form a correct notion of the character and results of the 
second revolution without previously possessing some general idea of those of 
the first. As the course of my life for several years past has led me to bestow 
some attention upon the politics of Europe, I shall venture in this and a follow- 
ing lecture to attempt a rapid sketch of the principal events and characters of 
the French Revolution. I shall, of course, be able, within so short a compass, 
to present only a mere outline of this vast subject ; which however may serve to 
convey some general information to those of you who are not acquainted with it, 
and may refresh in some particulars, the memory of those who are. 

In taking this cursory survey ofa long and interesting series of events, I shall 
not make myself the indiscriminate eulogist or censor of any person or party. 
Every thing was done in the name of liberty ; but that sacred name, although often 
honored by glorious achievements and noble sacrifices, was often disgraced by 
foul crimes. I shall endeavor to render justice to the different parties, and shall 
deduce occasionally some practical conclusions from the various results that have 
attended their respective efforts, which may not be without their application in 
our own more fortunate country. 

There is doubtless some illusion in the importance which we attach to all con- 
temporary events, and there have probably been other periods in the history of the 
world which have appeared to be at the time and in fact really were not less 
interesting than that in which we live. But after making all proper allowance 
for any error on this account, it can hardly be denied, that the series of events 
which constitute or have grown out of the French Revolution is one of the most 
remarkable that have ever occurred. The Reformation,—the Crusades,—the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, were all attended with long, tremendous and widely 
spreading political convulsions, which unsettled for a time the whole fabric of 
civilized society. But the French Revolution seems to concentrate within a 
shorter compass of time a still greater number of important events and illustrious 
characters. There is also this difference between this and the other revolutions to 
which I have alluded, that the latter occurred at comparatively barbarous pe- 
riods ; for which reason we feel somewhat less interest in the fortunes of the 
persons who took a part in them. The French Revolution has been effected in 
the full daylight of a highly civilized age and gives us a view of human nature, 
employing all its powers for good and evil on the grandest scale, at the highest 
point of perfection, which they seem to be capable of attaining. It may there- 
fore, on the whole, be said with propriety to furnish tothe moral and political ob- 
server a more magnificent, and, at the same time, a more appalling spectacle, than 
is offered by any other chapter in the history of man. 

The apparent immediate cause of the French Revolution was hardly commen- 
surate in importance with the grandeur of the effect. After the close of the 
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American war, the finances of the kingdom were somewhat in disorder, and 
there was an annual deficiency of no very alarming amount in the revenue. As 
the public resources were in the main unimpaired, a skilful financier would have 
found no difficulty in applying a remedy to this trifling mischief. The counsel- 
lors of Louis XVI. could think of no other but that of calling together an As- 
sembly of Notables, or, as we should say in this country, a Convention of the 
principal persons in the kingdom, a step which could hardly be taken without 
important consequences, and which, in this case, led the way directly to the great 
events of the revolution. It is obvious, however, that the embarrassment of 
the finances which occasioned this measure with all its important results, was 
the apparent and ostensible, but not the real, cause of the movement that fol- 
lowed. So trifling a circumstance could not have produced such astonishing 
consequences, unless the kingdom had been ripe for great changes; and if this 
difficulty had not existed, any other, equally unimportant, occurring at about the 
same time, would have served the same purpose. The real cause of the French 
Revolution was the great alteration that had gradually taken place in the state of 
society by the effect of the progress of civilization, and the consequent incon- 
gruity between the new condition of the people and the ancient forms of govern- 
ment. The northern barbarians who conquered the Roman empire divided the 
land and wealth of which they became possessed among their principal military 
followers, and reduced the mass of the people to absolute slavery. This arrange- 
ment created the classes of nobles, vassals and slaves, which formed the basis 
of the political system that succeeded, and under the name of the Feudal System, 
prevailed throughout Europe for several centuries. The progress of civilization 
affected this system in two ways. By corrupting the nobles, who, from their 
wealth, were of course the first to feel its effects, it diminished their importance 
and augmented that of the kings. On the body of the people, it operated differ- 
ently. It released them from bondage ; endowed them with wealth and knowl- 
edge, and gave them as a necessary consequence a substantial importance in the 
state. This double operation of the same cause had proceeded so far at the time 
when the revolution actually occurred that the higher classes had become as a 
body, and, with some illustrious exceptions, intellectually and morally completely 
corrupt and imbecile, and that the body of the people, or,—as they were then 
called in France,—the Third Estate, possessed all the talent, information and 
virtue in the community. In the mean time, the form of government, which 
gave the whole political power to the privileged classes, and treated the body of 
the people as a mere passive mass, remained unaltered. This condition of things, 
and the reflections to which it naturally led, were concisely and pointedly de- 
scribed by the Abbé Sieyes in a pamphlet, which consisted of a short commentary 
on the three following questions and answers. What is the Third Estate ? 
Every thing. What has it hitherto been? Nothing. What ought it to be in fu- 
ture ? Something. 7 r 

The same state of things existed substantially through the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, and hence the facility with which the revolution, after it 
once began in France, invaded and subjugated all the other countries. The 
right of the people to be something in the state was in fact too plain to be 
gainsaid ; and after the freedom of thought and speech had been made general by 
the controversies of the Reformation, there were not long wanting persons to as- 
sert it. Between the peace of Westphalia, which closed the religious wars in 
1648, and the opening of the revolution, a series of masterly writers in different 
parts of Europe, but especially in France, took up the subject of government, 
and probed it to the bottom in all its branches. The works of some of them, 
particularly Locke and Montesquieu, are of permanent and standard value. 
Those of Voltaire, Rousseau and others are of more questionable merit, but pro- 
duced at the time a prodigious effect. As a standing commentary on the text of 
these writers, the example of England was at hand; a country where the people, 
—if not every thing,—had long been something in the state, and where the state 
was evidently none the worse for it. Thus a variety of circumstances concurred 
to bring matters to a crisis, and nothing was wanted but some accidental spark 
to determine the explosion. This was supplied by our revolution, which furnish- 
ed an example of successful resistance, and inspired the young French ofticers 
and soldiers who fought under our standard, with an almost frantic eagerness to 
imitate it in their own country. The financial embarrassments to which I have 
alluded, were also the direct result of the expenses into which the French gov- 
ernment had been led by co-operating with us on this occasion, so that our rev- 
olution was in every way the immediate moving cause of that of France. I may 
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add, as another circumstance that greatly facilitated it, the character of the 
king, whose good intentions and feelings led him to give a ready ear to the plans 
of improvement that were proposed ray any while his total want of firmness and 
talent rendered him incapable of controlling and directing to any good result the 
movements which he created by attempting to execute them. 

Such were the causes, remote and immediate, of the French Revolution. 
The first scene in this grand and bloody tragedy was the Assembiy of Notables, to 
which I have already alluded, and which met for the first time at Versailles, 
then the residence of the Court, in May, 1787. It was of course in session at 
about the same time with the convention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. They met for purposes ostensibly similar, but the mission of one 
was to create, and that of the other to destroy. The Assembly of Notables held 
two short sessions in the year just mentioned and the following one, but their 
only result was a recommendation to the king to convoke the States-General. 
Observe, gentlemen, that all this time the oly ostensible difficulty, for the re- 
moval of which this tremendous machinery was put in motion,—one convention 
assembled and another still more formal recommended,—was a comparatively 
trifling deficiency in the revenue. In pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Notables the king summoned the States-General, or Parliament, as it is denom- 
inated in England, which met in like manner at Versailles on the 5th of May, 
1789, and consequently just two months after our constitution went into opera- 
tion. The States-General was a body well known in the ancient practice of the 
French government, but had not been assembled for more than two centuries 
preceding ; so that the mere fact of its convocation constituted of itself an epoch 
in the history of the monarchy. The States-General consisted of three chambers, 
or as they were called, States, composed respectively of deputies elected by the 
nobles, the clergy and the commons. And we may remark as a rather curious 
circumstance, that the name of States which was thus given to these different 
orders seems to recognize them for what they in fact very nearly were, three 
communities, independent of, if not hostile to, each other, dwelling, side by side, 
on the same territory. 

The most prominent members of the popular party in this body, and those 
whose characters gave the tone to its proceedings, were Talleyrand, Sieyes, 
and the Count de Mirabeau. The action of the two former, who both belonged 
to the order of the clergy, was more behind the scenes. Sieyes seldom or never 
spoke in the assembly, and his silence was declared by Micdkown to be a public 
calamity. Mirabeau was himself the soul and moving spirit of the body. He 
was in point of talent the John Adams of the French Congress, but his moral 
character was widely different from that of the Colossus of our Independence ; 
and to this difference may b2 traced in no small degree the difference in the suc- 
cess of the two revolutions. They entered upon the conduct of political affairs 
at about the same age of forty, but their previous pursuits had been of a very 
opposite description. Adams had passed his youth in reading and oe: and 
his mature age in the laborious practice of an honorable profession and of every 
public and private virtue. Mirabeau, at a period of general licentiousness, was 
the most licentious person of his time. It was remarked by his brother the 
Viscount de Mirabeau, who was also distinguished for his talent and immorality, 
but was eclipsed by the superiority in both respects of his brother, that in any 
other family he should have been a wit and a rogue, but that in his own, he was a 
fool and a saint. Mirabeau had been seventeen times imprisoned at the instance 
of his father by the process then common in France under the name of a lettre 
de cachet, which was a warrant under the king's privy seal for the commitment 
of an individual to some state prison, granted generally at the request of his 
friends, for the purpose of keeping him out of mischief. He had, however, dis- 
tinguished himself by some political writings which had recommended him to 
the attention of the government, and a short time before the revolution had been 
employed as a secret diplomatic agent at the Court of Prussia. When the decree 
was issued for the convocation of the States-General, he offered himself to the 
nobles of his province as a candidate for the honor of being one of their deputies, 
but was unanimously rejected on account of his notorious immorality. Repulsed 
in this quarter, he next addressed himself to the Third Estate, and for the pur- 
pose of qualifying himself to represent them, opened a little shop at the city of 
Aix in Provence. The people were pleased with such condescension in a noble- 
man, and elected him by acclamation. Thus it was that the champion of the 
popular party, with the sense of a thousand wrongs, as he doubtless supposed 
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them, received from the government and nobles, rankling in his bosom, came up, 
like Marius from his retreat in the marshes, to carry desolation into the camp of 
his enemies. There was something extraordinary, and as it were, portentous 
in the very person of this remarkable man. His monstrous head, large features 
and long thick hair, which he wore in a loose and shaggy state, gave him an 
almost savage aspect. In a letter toa lady who had not seen him and wished 
for a description of his person, he tells her to figure to herself a tiger pitted with 
the small pox. He had on each side of his mouth a large projecting tooth, and 
when he spoke of his intention to attack his opponents, he was accustomed to 
say, that he would show them the boar’s tusks. Such were the person and 
qualities of Mirabeau. I have dwelt upon them at some length, because he is 
one of the three or four most eminent persons of the whole revolution. 

The ostensible object for which the States-General had been convoked, was,—as 
I have remarked,—-to provide the means for supplying the deficiency in the rev- 
enue. The people had, however, taken advantage of the occasion to endeavor 
to obtain a redress of a variety of special grievances real or supposed ; and most of 
the deputies arrived at Versailles provided with copious written instructions 
from their constituents for this purpose. It was not, however, upon the subject 
of the finances or of any of the projected alterations in the laws that the de- 
cisive battle was fought between the court and the popular party. This great 
case was tried upon a question of mere form. According to the ancient usage, 
the deputies of the three orders which composed the States-General met in sepa- 
rate chambers; and had this form been maintained, the two houses of the no- 
bles and clergy, both of which adhered by large majorities to the court, would 
have furnished a complete check upon the proceedings of the popular body. If, 
on the contrary, the three classes of deputies met together in joint convention, 
the deputies of the third estate, or commons, who were equal in number to both 
the other orders, and who had also numerous adherents in both, would possess 
an overwhelming superiority, and would act without any check whatever. Had 
the court proceeded with firmness and discretion, they would have settled these 
points of form beforehand; but nothing had been done, and the whole matter had 
been left open for the decision of the states themselves. After the ceremony of 
the opening, the several orders met in separate chambers, and the nobles and 
clergy manifested, as was natural, a disposition to adhere to this arrangement. 
The commons insisted firmly on a joint convention. Several weeks elapsed in 
negociations upon this subject, which, however, were never brought to any for- 
mal conclusion, for while they were going on, the individual members of the 
clergy and nobility who were favorable to the pretensions of the commons suc- 
cessively quitted the assemblies of their own orders, and joined that of the third 
estate, which, thus reinforced, finally declared itself the sole representation of 
the people, and rejecting its original name, assumed the title of the National 
Assembly. The court exhibited, at first, a disposition to resist this pretension, 
The king summoned a joint meeting of the three estates, at which he assisted in 
person, and where, after making of his own mere motion certain changes of a 
popular character in the laws, he finally dissolved the states. The assembly re- 
fused to acknowledge the validity of this dissolution, and, after the king had 
retired, continued their sitting as before. On hearing this, the king despatched 
his master of ceremonies to clear the room; and it was then that the champion 
of the commons first exhibited to the astonished eyes of the adherents of the 
court the boar’s tusks. ‘Slave!’ said Mirabeau.— return and tell your master, 
that we came here in compliance with the will of the people, and that nothing 
but the point of the bayonet shall induce us to separate.’ Alarmed at this vio- 
lent language, and at the popular commotions which about the same time took 
place at Paris, the court yielded, and acquiesced in the continuance of the ses- 
sion. These proceedings consummated the real revolution. The commons, who 
had hitherto been nothing, and who had aimed at being something, were already 
every thing. The National Assembly proceeded to arrange a constitution in 
which they assigned to the king a certain share of power, but it was apparent to 
all, that the substance was entirely in possession of the commons, if it had not 
already passed into the hands of a still more violent party. While these proceed- 
ings were in progress, the populace of Paris had stormed the Bastile, and subse- 
quently marched in tumultuous array to Versailles—invaded the palace,—massa- 
cred the guards,—and brought back the royal family in triumph to the capital 
Lafayette, who commanded the National Guard, had been wholly unable to con- 
trol the fury of the populace. Meanwhile the princes and most of the nobility, 
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foreseeing the storm which was to follow, left the kingdom; and the king him- 
self, not long after his return to Paris, attempted to follow their example, but 
was apprehended when on the point of crossing the frontier, and compelled to 
return. His escape,—had he effected it,—without materially altering in other re- 
spects the course of events, would have prevented one great crime. In the 
mean time, however, the National Assembly, who had now transferred their sit- 
tings to Paris, having completed the new constitution, and obtained its accept- 
ance from the king, finally brought their labors to a close. 

It was before this time apparent to all that the revolution was taking an 
unfortunate course, and that, unless some measure could be taken to arrest it, 
it would plunge the kingdom into a gulf of incalculable evils. The two great 
champions of the friends of liberty, Mirabeau and Lafayette, perceived the dan- 
ger, and earnestly endeavored in different ways, and without concert with each 
other, to avert it. Before the king’s attempt to escape, Mirabeau had come to 
an understanding with the court, that he should use his influence with the as- 
sembly in favor of a moderate policy, and was concerting measures with the 
government for the purpose of placing the king’s person in safety and putting an 
effectual check upon the progress of anarchy. Whether his influence, great as 
it was, would have been sufficient to effect the object, is perhaps uncertain ; but 
it so happened that in the midst of these negociations and arrangements he was 
suddenly taken ill, and died, not without strong suspicions of poison. ‘I am 
dying,’ were the last words he uttered, ‘lam dying, and the monarchy will 
perish with me.’ Such was the end of the brief and brilliant career of Mira- 
beau ;—a man, who in a few short months of political action exercised more in- 
fluence,—produced more important immediate results,—and acquired a more ex- 
tensive and permanent notoriety by merely civil means than any individual of 
ancient or modern times. 

Lafayette, at a somewhat later period, when the opening of the war had placed 
him at the head of the army on the frontiers, and when the invasion of the 
Thuilleries by the populace on the 20th of July, 1792, had shown that the per- 
sons of the royal family were in imminent danger, left his post, and repaired to 
Paris for the purpose of using his influence in their favor. Finding himself but 
feebly supported, he proposed to the king to effect his escape, and offered to 
lend him his assistance; but he could not prevail upon the feeble monarch to 
venture on another attempt. Afterwards, when the storming of the palace on 
the following 10th of August, and the subsequent imprisonment of the king had 
rendered the danger still more pressing, Lafayette arrested the persons who re- 
sided at his head-quarters as commissioners of the government, and declared that 
he would hold them as hostages for the safety of the royal family. But at this 
juncture, he was deserted by his troops and was compelled to provide for his own 
safety by a hasty flight. On his arrival in the territory of the allies, he was 
treated as a state prisoner, and placed in close confinement in the castle of Ol- 
mutz in Moravia. Washington vainly interceded for his release, and he remain- 
ed in his dungeon until the young conqueror of Italy—when at the close"of his 
first and most brilliant campaign he dictated peace to Austria on his own terms,— 
stipulated for the liberty of his generous countryman. The failure of the at- 
tempts of Lafayette and Mirabeau to check the progress of disorder, shows how 
much easier it is to raise a popular commotion than to quell it or direct it to use- 
ful ends ; but it serves,—at least in the case of Lafayette,—to evince the rectitude 
of his own intentions, and to keep his character, unstained by the excesses of 
the first revolution, to be the main dependence and safeguard of liberty in 
the second. 

The National Assembly,—as I have already remarked,—after terminating the 
work of the constitution, had declared its own dissolution, and another, 
commonly called the Legislative Assembly, was forthwith elected and or- 
ganized according to the forms of the system. It consisted wholly of new 
members, the persons composing the former having declared themselves, before 
the dissolution, ineligible to the next. This measure, though adopted with good 
intentions, was notwithstanding injurious, as it deprived the country of the ser- 
vices of its ablest men, who had already acquired an experience which would have 
been even more useful than their talents. The party that possessed the ascend- 
ancy in the Legislative Assembly has been commonly called the Gironde party, be- 
cause some of the principal leaders came from the neighborhood of the city of Bor- 
deaux, which is watered by a river of that name. They were generally young men, 
from the middling classes of seciety, of fine talents, lively imaginationss, ardent 
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passions, and brilliant eloquence. They were real enthusiasts in the cause of free- 
dom, and if excellent intentions and noble sentiments had been sufficient to insure 
success they would doubtless have obtained it, but they were swept away by 
a headlong torrent which no personal qualities, however eminent and valuable, 
could have enabled them tostem. Their most distinguished orator was a lawyer 
from Bordeaux, named Vergniaux. Brissot, a man of letters, who had published, 
among other works, an account of his travels in this country, was sometimes 
called their leader, but the most eminent man among them on the whole was 
Condorcet. He had been distinguished before the revolution as a profound 
scholar, particularly in mathematics. The study of this branch of learning is 
generally supposed to create a precise and rigorous method of thinking, but it so 
happened that Condorcet,—one of the ablest mathematicians of his day,—when he 
turned his attention to politics, professed the wildest and most visionary theories 
that have ever been started. He believed, that our nature was susceptible of 
improvement to an indefinite extent, and that by the effect of successive me- 
liorations in the forms of government and the habits of private lite, we should 

radually reach such a point as to become not only perfectly wise, virtuous and 
nay but actually immortal upon the face of the earth. This doctrine he be- 
queathed to posterity in a work entitled an Essay on the Progress of the Human 
Mind, composed in the prison to which he was consigned by the fall of his party, 
and where he afterwards terminated his life by poison. It would be difficult to 
produce a stronger example of the inconsistency that we often observe between 
theory and experience, than that of Condorcet,—in the depths of a dungeon, in a 
kingdom abandoned for the time to all the horrors of complete anarchy, and 
with the poison which was his only resource against an ignominious death in his 
pocket,—indulging in dreams of the practicability of a state of perfect innocence 
and happiness. 

But the most interesting person in this group, and the one who may perhaps 
be considered as the leader of the party, was the celebrated Madame Roland, the 
wife of the Minister of the Home Department at the time of which I am now 
speaking. Although educated under circumstances not very favorable to im- 
provement, she had by the mere force of her own taste and talent placed herself 
on a level in point of information and extent of views with the highest minds of 
her own or any other time. She co-operated actively with her husband in the 
discharge of the duties of his department, and although she shared in no small 
degree the exaggerations and delusions of the period, she nevertheless exhibited 
a sounder sense and a more resolute humanity than any of her political asso- 
ciates. She made the strongest etforts, in particular, to prevent her friends from 
allowing themselves to be carried away by the more violent party in the Conven- 
tion into a co-operation in the measures that led to the trial and condemnation 
of the unfortunate king. She wrote with an elegance and a manly vigor, which 
would have done honor to the best authors in the language. 

Her accomplishments and talents were of course no title of exemption from 
the fate of her friends,and she suffered with a courage and constancy worthy of 
her character. She employed the time of her imprisonment in writing memoirs 
of her life which are not inferior in beauty of eomposition to the celebrated Con- 
fessions of Rousseau. One of her companions in peril has given a touching account 
of her deportment under these trying circumstances ; ‘ Although well aware of 
the fate that awaited her, her tranquillity was in no way affected. Though 
no longer in the flower of life, her appearance was still extremely engaging. She 
was tall and elegantly formed. Her countenance was exceedingly intelligent, 
but her misfortunes and her long confinement had imprinted on it an expres- 
sion of melancholy, which softened the vivacity that was natural to it. She had 
the soul of a republican, enclosed in a form modelled by the graces, and fashion- 
ed by a certain courtly elegance. There was something more than the ordinary 
feminine expression in her large black eyes, whieh were full of softness and 
meaning. She conversed with the freedom and courage of a great man. This 
republican language, in the mouth of a beautiful French woman about to 
mount the scaffold, was one of the miracles of the revolution, for which we 
were not prepared. We all listened to her with admiration and astonishment. 
Her conversation was serious, without being cold; and such was the pure and 
harmonious flow of her language, that it seemed like a sort of music, with 
which the ear would never be satiated. She spoke of her political friends with 
respect; but without effeminate regret, and often lamented their want of firm- 
ness. Sometimes, her sex resumed the ascendancy, and we saw that she had 
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been weepixg at the recollection of her husband and child. The woman who 
attended her, said to me one day,—“ Before you she collects her strength, but in 
her cell she sometimes leans upon the casement, and weeps for three hours to- 
gether.” This mixture of softness™and force made her still more interesting. 

n the day of her trial she dressed herself with care, in white, and her long 
black hair fell in loose ringlets to her waist. Her appearance would have 
moved the sternest heart. n her return from court, she entered the room with 
a liveliness that seemed like pleasure. One of her companions, who was to share 
her fate and who appeared to want courage, she consoled with so much unaffect- 
ed gaiety, that she made him smile several times. At the place of execution she 
bowed before the statue of Liberty, and uttered these memorable words,—Oh 
Liberty ! what crimes are not committed in thy name!’ 

Such was the character and composition of the celebrated Gironde party, 
which possessed the ascendancy in the Legislative Assembly. They exhibit the 
bright side of the character which was naturaliy formed by the circumstances 
under which they lived. Although prevented by insurmountable obstacles from 
effecting any real good, and even hurried reluctantly into a participation in ex- 
cesses which they internally abhorred, they possessed ry ed the qualities and 
graces which most highly adorn our nature, and had fortune been more pro- 
pitious to them, would have recorded their names among those of the benefac- 
tors and ornaments of our race. But the revolution was now rushing forward 
in its downward career with a fury which no person or party was able to resist, 
until it finally exhausted its force by its own excesses. The invasion of the 
palace on the 20th of July, 1792, the storming of it on the 10th of August, the 
imprisonment of the royal family, and the massacre of the prisoners in Septem- 
ber of the same year, sufficiently indicated that the populace of Paris had taken 
the government into their own hands. The royal authority was extinct, and the 
Legislative Assembly, overawed by the terrors which surrounded them, gave up 
the struggle, pronounced their own dissolution, and summoned a Convention of 
the people to torm another constitution, and proceed to the trial of the unfortu- 
nate monarch. 

This body, whose existence and activity corresponded with the worst period of 
the revolution, will ever be an object of detestation and horror to the friends of 
humanity and freedom. It contained in the first instance a majority of members 
from the Gironde party ; but these were from the first over-awed, and pretty 
soon forcibly over-mastered by the violent party, which had formed the minority in 
the Legislative Assembly, and which was the representative and instrument of 
the populace of Paris. This party were denominated Jacobins, because the club 
which regulated their proceedings held its meetings in a convent of Jacobins or 
Monks of the order of St. James. They were generally men without education, 
talent or principle, of the coarsest manners and worst habits; who had been 
thrown up from the lowest walks of society by the convulsive agitations of the 
times, and whose only means of sustaining themselves was the blind and frantic 
energy with which they directed the fury of the populace against their real or 
supposed adversaries. So low indeed was the most enlightened and civilized 
nation in Europe reduced at this period, as to be governed for two years by a 
set of tyrants, precisely on a level in point of character and manners with a 
horde of common pirates and highwaymen. Among the persons who have ob- 
tained an infamous notoriety as the leaders of this party, the most conspicuous 
were Marat, Danton and Robespierre. ‘The last combined a little more external 
decency of manner than belonged to the others, with equal or greater essential 
ferocity, but does not appear to have possessed any real superiority of talent. 
He had been, before the revolution, a lawyer of low reputation, and as a member 
of the national assembly had made himself ridiculous by an affected and almost 
burlesque style of oratory. Not long before his fall, and at a time when his 
hands were daily dipped in the blood of the most respectable and blameless among 
his fellow-citizens, he insulted still farther the common sense and feeling of the 
world by organizing a public festival in honor of the Supreme Being; and it is 
thought by some, that had his influence continued, he would have attempted to 
establish a new system of religion, and to make himself a sort of modern Ma- 
homet. But it would be painful and useless to dwell at length upon the char- 
acter, and actions of these miscreants. As they possessed the coarseness and 
ferocity of common banditti, so their system of administration was a repetition, on 
a larger scale and during a period of more than two years,of the scene which takes 
place on board a quiet trading vessel which has been captured by pirates,—an in- 
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discriminate slaughter of all whose position in society rendered them formidable, 
or whose wealth excited cupidity. ‘The termination of their career corresponded 
with its character. While they were acting in concert to effect their common 
objects of plunder and massacre, they successively destroyed each other in mu- 
tual broils ; until at length, after the fall of Robespierre, which was immediately 
effected by men not much better than himself, the popular frenzy, that had 
given them importance, appeared to have spent its force, and a reaction took 
place, which gradually brought about another state of affairs. 

From this time forward, until the fall of Napoleon, the revolution assumed an 
exclusively military character; and, though still sanguinary, gains at least in 
dignity from the large scale on which it was conducted, and the prodigious extent 
of military talent which it brought into action. I have already remarked that 
the same circumstances which were the real and substantial causes of the French 
revolution,—the inconsistency which had gradually grown up between the state 
of society and the form of government,—existed not only in France, but in most 
of the continental nations, and to a certain extent in England. It was quite 
natural, therefore, that when the people of France had abolished their govern- 
ment as tyrannical, and brought their monarch to the block, other governments 
constituted on similar principles, should begin to feel alarmed for their own 
safety. It is evident, in fact, that from the time of the complete triumph of the 
revolution till the return of the Bourbons, there was a virtual war between 
France and all the other governments in Europe, although in the course of that 
long period many, and at one time nearly all of them, were ostensibly in alliance 
with her. The French, perceiving that the other powers were taking measures 
to act in concert against them, deemed it prudent, as it probably was, to com- 
mence the attack themselves ; and, in the spring of 1792, declared war against 
Austria. The other powers immediately took part with the emperor, and the 
war soon became general. It would have been natural to suppose that this great 
coalition would have overwhelmed at once a single nation, especially one dis- 
tracted as France then was by the struggles of contending factions. The result, 
however, soon proved that the frantic zeal with which the French people were 
animated in the cause of liberty and independence was more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the immense superiority of force and discipline on the other side. 
The allies were repulsed in an attempt at invasion. Shortly after, the French 
carried back the war into their own territory, and conquered the whole of Hol- 
land inasingle campaign. In other quarters, the success was in general on 
their side; but it was not until the appearance of Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
scene of action that it became so decisive as first to alarm and finally to subjugate 
or overawe the whole continent of Europe. : 

The first decisive exhibition of that force of character, and prodigious military 
talent which enabled this person,—the most remarkable that has ever appeared in 
active life.—to determine for many years the destinies of the civilized world, was 
made at Paris, on the 5th of October, 1795, in defence of the Convention against 
an armed insurrection of the sections or wards of the capital. After the fall of 
Robespierre, the party which had brought it about, and which consisted,—as I 
have remarked,—of men not much better than he, were led by the reaction of 
public feeling to pursue a rather more moderate course. The form of govern- 
ment under which the horrors of the reign of terror had been perpetrated had 
become odious, and it was determined to establish another, the particular ar- 
rangements of which, as of all the ephemeral constitutions that so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other at this period, are too unimportant to require a recapitulation. 
But in carrying these arrangements into effect, the members of the Convention, 
for the purpose of perpetuating their own power, decided that two thirds of the 
principal legislative assembly, which was to act under the new constitution, 
should consist of persons to be chosen by them from their own body. This act, 
sufficiently exceptionable in its own nature, was rendered still more so by the 
odium which naturally attached itself to all the mémbers of the Convention who 
had been either actively or passively concerned in the sanguinary scenes that 
had just terminated. An extensive feeling of discontent with the conduct of 
political affairs, regularly manifested itself at this disturbed period in the form 
of open insurrection. On the day I have just mentioned, the national guard of 
Paris actually assembled in arms to the number of thirty thousand men, but 
without artillery, and marched upon the Thuilleries forthe purpose of overthrow- 
ing the government which had been organized under the new constitution, and 
which was then in session at the palace. It is proper, gentlemen, to remark, that 
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although the ostensible, and one of the real objects of this movement was to get rid 
of the remains of the obnoxious Convention, it is also known, that it was the inten- 
tion of the leaders, had they succeeded, to restore the monarchy in the person of the 
Bourbons. The government relied for their defence upon a regular army of 
about five thousand men, provided with two hundred pieces of artillery, in which 
consisted their principal advantage. After having successively made trial of two 
or three persons to command this little force, who proved inadequate to the trust, 
they had, fortunately for them, before the day of the decisive action, cast their 
eyes upon a young Corsican officer, of about twenty-six years of age, who had 
obtained the rank of brigadier-general, but had been withdrawn from active ser- 
vice, on account of his real or supposed connexion with the party of Robespierre, 
and was now at Paris, without employment, in very narrow and embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. This officer was Napoleon Bonaparte. He was then wholly undis- 
tinguished from the crowd of brigadier-generals, but had accidentally made him- 
self known, by his good conduct at the siege of Toulon by the English, to Barras, 
one of the chiefs of the new government, who had been present there, and 
now recommended him to his oleae as a little Corsican, who would not 
stand upon ceremony. The suggestion was adopted ; and it is easy to conceive 
that the future conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz, with two hundred pieces of 
artillery at his disposal, found no difficulty in dispersing the militia of Paris. A 
battle of one hour’s length decided the quarrel and with it the fortunes of Eu- 
rope, for had the insurrection succeeded, the monarchy would have been re- 
stored,—Bonaparte would have lost his position in the army,—and the course of 
subsequent events must have been entirely different. His easy and brilliant suc- 
cess on this decisive occasion recommended him of course to immediate promo- 
tion. He was forthwith appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the inte- 
rior, shortly after exchanged this command for that of the army of Italy, and in 
the spring of 1796, departed from Paris to enter upon that astonishing campaign 
from which he returned the virtual master of his country and a great part of 
Europe. 

Such, gentlemen, was the first apparition of this extraordinary character on 
the great political theatre which for the twenty years following was almost wholly 
occupied with his achievements. It would be impossible to recapitulate upon 
this occasion even in the most summary manner the particulars of this series of 
events, of which the general features are also too familiar to you to require repe- 
tition. I can only make a slight and rapid allusion to the several chapters of this 
almost miraculous history. 

Napoleon was married at Paris, on the 9th of March, 1796, and on the 10th of 
April following, after traveling more than one thousand miles, placing himself at 
the head of his army, and making the necessary arrangements, he gained his 
first victory over the Austrians at Montenotte. Such, gentlemen, was his mode 
of employing the honey-moon. Two days after followed the victory of Mille- 
simo; within a week that of Mondovi; and before the expiration of a month, he 
had occupied the capital of Piedmont, and dictated peace on his own terms to 
the king of Sardinia. On the 10th of May, the celebrated victory of Lodi gave 
him possession of Milan. Arcola and Rivoli assured him of Mantua and anni- 
hilated the last remains of the Austrian power in Italy. Rome, now the shadow 
of a great name, sealed her degradation at the peace of Tolentino, and the inde- 
fatigable conqueror, following up his advantages over the Austrians, pursued them 
into their own country, and having brought them to terms at the gates of the 
capital, finished the campaign by the conquest of the proud and illustrious com- 
monwealth of Venice, the most ancient independent state existing in Europe. 

After this series of victories, unparalleled excepting perhaps by some of his own 
subsequent achievements, he returned to Paris in a sort of triumph. He had al- 
ready conceived the project of seizing in form the power which he now possessed 
in substance ; but he appears at this time to have considered the attempt prema- 
ture. The fruit, as he afterwards said, was not yet ripe. Whether it was for 
this reason, or whether his imagination was really flattered with the idea of es- 
tablishing an empire on the ancient but now desolate seats of civilization, we 
next find him exhibiting his miracles of science, talent, and activity, on the 
banks of the Nile, and the sandy deserts of Arabia. It is curious to trace his 
progress through regions consecrated by their associations with the most interest- 
ing events in sacred and secular history,—crushing their ferocious possessors by 
repeated victories with one hand, and with the other, pouring a flood of light by 
his scientific labors upon their almost forgotten antiquities. It is curious to see 
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him proceeding on an expedition of discovery to the Red Sea, crossing it at the 
point where the Jews on their retreat from Egypt had crossed it three thousand 
years before, and as he came back narrowly escaping with his life from the same 
rapid and mountainous tide, which of old, under Providence, overwhelmed the 
host of Pharaoh. The battle of the Pyramids had given him the complete control 
of Egypt, and he seems at this time to have entertained a vague idea of taking 
the direction of Constantinople, and thence marching on the track of Alexander 
the Great through Persia to the conquest of the British empire in the East. He 
in fact set forth on this expedition, and proceeded as far as the entrance of Pal- 
estine, nor would the success of it, however adventurous it may appear in de- 
scription, have been by any means so extraordinary as that of some of the pro- 
jects which he afterwards executed. But on this occasion his fortune deserted him. 
His progress was arrested at the little fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, and he was 
compelled to retrace his steps into Egypt. In the mean time news arrived from 
Europe which proved that his absence was felt in his own country. The war 
had been renewed by the allies with considerable advantage, and there was 
much danger that the results of his former brilliant campaign would be lost by 
the inefficiency of his successors. With his usual prompt determination, he em- 
barked at once for Europe,—with his usual good fortune passed safely through 
the fleets of hostile vessels that covered the Mediterranean,—lost not a moment 
at his landing even to comply with the usual sanitary regulations, and arrived in 
person at Paris, before the receipt of his own despatches announcing his return. 
‘The m-ment was one every way favorable to the execution of his projects. The 
fruit was ripe, and at the first touch fell into his hands. He swept away before 
him, almost without an effort, the cob-web constitution of the Directory, and on 
the 9th of November, 1799, this little Corsican, who, as was now plain enough to 
all the world, as well as to his first patron, had no disposition to stand upon 
ceremony, seated himself, under the name of First Consul, on the throne of St. 
Louis. But with him the throne of St. Louis was not even a resting-place in the 
race of ambition. Scarcely had he occupied it, when he started again upon a 
new career of conquest. Leaving Paris on the 9th of March, 1800, he crossed 
the Alps with his army, over heights and through defiles that were scarcely 
thought passable before for the solitary pilgrim,—burst like a torrent on the as- 
tonished Austrians who were encamped below in the plains of Piedmont,—once 


more overwhelmed them at the decisive battle of Marengo, and on the second of 


July made another triumphant entry into the capital of France. 

In all this, gentlemen, there was something almost miraculous ; nor need we 
wonder that the people of France and the governments of the other powers of 
Europe, struck with admiration and terror on the one hand by this astonishing 
display of military power, and disgusted on the other by the horrors of the pre- 
ceding periods of the revolution, should have been disposed at first to acquiesce 
in the pretensions of Napoleon. Such, in fact, was the general feeling. The 
continental powers were all overawed. England herself consented to the treaty 
of Amiens, and in the year 1802, a general peace prevailed throughout Europe. 
It soon appeared, however, that this peace was to be of short duration. The 
restless ambition of Napoleon prompted him to several movements of a nature 
to alarm the jealousy of his neighbors, and the treaty of Amiens was never com- 
pletely executed. In 1803, Great-Britain declared war against him, and from 
this time forward, new coalitions of the leading powers of Europe were success- 
fully formed against him every two or three years, which he fora long time as 
often crushed by new exhibitions of the same transcendant military talent which 
had raised him to eminence. That of 1305, for example, was broken by a cam- 
paign of two months. On the 22d of September, 1805, Napoleon placed himself 
at the head of his army. On the 19th of October, he captured the main body of 
the Austrians under Mack, at Ulm. On the 13th of November he entered Vienna, 
and on the 2d of December defeated the combined Austrian and Russian armies 
at Austerlitz. The next year Prussia,—who had.unaccountably refrained from 
acting while the other powers were on foot,—took the field alone, and was over- 
whelmed at once by a single blow at Jena, before her Russian auxiliaries had 
time to arrive. These the conqueror proceeded to meet half-way, and, after much 
hard fighting, brought to terms at Tilsit. Finally, in 1809, Austria once more 
tempted fortune, and once more a few rapid and vigorous movements brought 
her back to submission. On the 9th of April, the Austrian armies took the field ; 
on the 12th of May Napoleon occupied Vienna, and on the 9th of June closed the 
campaign with the memorable battle of Wagram. The peace that followed was 
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cemented by a family alliance between the powers and appeared to be permanent. 
In the mean time Napoleon had improved his victories to extend his dominions 
and his influence in all directions. He had united Holland, part of Germany 
and a great part of Italy to France. He had placed his brothers on the thrones of 
Spain, Naples and Westphalia. As his real power increased, he had given him- 
self new and more magnificent titles. He was Emperor of the F rench,—King of 
Italy —Protector of the Swiss Confederation,—and Mediator of that of Germany. 

The powers that retained a nominal independence bowed before him in dismay 
and silence. He was virtually the master of Continental Europe. 

This, gentlemen, might have appeared sufficient to satisfy the ambition ofa 
man, who, twenty years before, was master of nothing but his sword, and found 
some difficulty in procuring with that the ordinary means of subsistence. And 
had he chosen to rest here, he might still, perhaps, have retained his power 
till his death, and transmitted it afterwards to a long line of descendants. 
England, it is true, still held out, and might probably have held out 2 good 
while longer. As Napoleon extended his dominions and power by land, Eng- 
land had ‘extended hers by sea and abroad. As he conquered kingdoms, she 
had conquered colonies, and her victories on the ocean had been not less brilliant 
and decisive than his on shore. Nelson had tracked him to Egypt, and while he 
was crushing the Mamelukes at the foot of the Pyramids, ‘had destroyed his 
fleet at the battle of the Nile. The triumph of Austerlitz had been clouded by the 
intelligence of the fatal defeat at Trafalgar. Even now, when he was the master of 
the continent, he could not show his flag upon the ocean. England had drawn 
a line of circumvallation round the vast extent of the continental coasts, and 
completely cut off his intercourse by sea with foreign nations. But this block- 
ade, though galling to his pride, had a little effect upon the real elements of 
his power ; and in spite of England, he might, if he had chosen, have remained 
where he was. 

And it is well observed by Madame de Stael, that he would have rested here, 
and have been for life the most powerful sovereign in the world, had he pos- 
sessed any one of the milder or better feelings of our nature ; either the paternal 
affection that leads a father to wish to provide an inheritance for his child, or 
compassion for his subjects who had so long been slaughtered by millions in his 
service, ora just regard for the rights of other nations, or finally, that sort of 
prudence, which is natural to every man in middle life, when he sees approach- 
ing the large shadows that are soon to envelope him forever. One virtue! any 
one virtue ! says this elegant writer, ‘** would have been sufficient to secure to 
him, for life, every earthly good. But the heavenly spark was deficient in his 
bosom.” 

What, in fact, was wanting at this time to complete the happiness of this spoiled 
child of fortune? Was he ambitious ? He had reached a loftier height of political 
power than any mortal had in any age or country ever attained before. Did he 
still desire some farther object on which to exercise this ever restless passion ? 
He had before him the glorious task of organizing the internal administration of 
his own empire,—perfecting the codes of law which he had formed,—completing 
the magnificent public works of use and ornament which he had commenced,— 
making, in a word, the happiness of his people. Was he a lover of science and 
letters? He resided in a city which was the acknowledged metropolis of civil- 
ization, and might have surrounded himself at any time with the most accom- 
plished scholars in every branch of learning. Was he finally a man of taste, fond 
of the arts, of intellectual and sensual gratification? Every form of pleasure, 
every description of amusement courted his senses in the highest state of per- 
fection. The best living artists of every description—poets, painters, sculptors, 
architects, musicians, singing men and singing women, crowded his capital. The 
best works of ancient and modern art had quitted their former seats in different 
parts of Europe, to come to Paris and do him homage. The Apollo Belvedere 
and the Venus de Medici attended at his levee, as well as the Pope and the Em- 
peror of Austria. In short, there was nothing of all that has ever been conceived 
or is in any way conceivable as necessary to fill up the sum of human enjoyment, 
that was wanting to him. 

All this. gentlemen, availed him nothing. so long as there was a single nation 
in Europe which enjoyed an existence in any wav independent of his will; and 
this was the case with Russia. The Emperor of Russia had connected himself 
with the system of Napoleon, but in the consciousness of his great resources and 
real power he was not disposed to acquiesce with tameness in every requisition. 

‘ 
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Napoleon, on the other hand, in the state of intellectual intoxication to which he 

been gradually exalted by power and flattery, was driven to madness by the 
slightest appearance of opposition to his will; and there grew up in consequence 
between them a feeling of mutual offence and animosity. In an evil hour, Napo- 
leon determined to avenge his supposed injuries, and extinguish forever the last 
spark of political independence remaining on the continent by a desperate and 
decisive attack upon Russia. Accordingly, after making preparation on the most 
extensive scale, and concentrating his troops from every part of Europe, he 
finally fixed upon the spring of 1812, to begin his operations, and on the 
9th of May of that year, took his departure from Paris upon the celebrated Rus- 
sian campaign. : 

A few days previous, being at that time a young traveller in Europe, I had 
arrived at Paris, and had the satisfaction of seeing the Emperor at one of his 
visits to the theatre. Though at the height of his power, he had lost much of 
his personal popularity, and was welcomed in public with very little show of 
friendly feeling. Every expression of sentiment on political matters through the 
press was carefully prevented, and there was not much greater liberty in private 
conversation, so universal was the terror inspired by the power and well-known 
remorseless severity of the Emperor. But through this thick veil of prudent 
disguise it was easy to perceive a foreboding of something disastrous to result 
from the contemplated expedition. There was a general though suppressed 
feeling that the head of this fortunate soldier had been turned by the unex- 
ampled elevation to which he had risen,—that a sort of madness had seized his 
brain, and that he was rushing on his ruin, which however could not be effect- 
ed without the previous infliction of an incalculable amount of additional injury 
on his unhappy country. A few months previous, I had also seen at Petersburgh 
his illustrious antagonist. Though his government rested in the main upon the 
same basis of military power, the Emperor Alexander was personally at the 
time the object of much more popular favor. He had a naturally manly and 
open manner which inspired esteem and confidence. He daily walked the streets 
of the capital, conversing familiarly with persons of every class whom he met, 
and welcomed by all with expressions of cordial good-will. The impending con- 
test was at that time distinctly foreseen, and it was perceived that it would be 
desperate ; but the nation felt that their cause was just, and, trusting in the ex- 
tent of their resources and the favor of Providence, looked forward with great 
assurance to the issue. 

The issue, gentlemen, corresponded, as you know, with these impressions. 
The great events that brought it about are familiar to us all. Who has not 
heard of the conflagration of Moscow, the disastrous retreat from Russia, the 
convulsive efforts of the following years, and the Battle of the Nations at Leipsic, 
which proved them to be all ineffectual,—the abdication of Napoleon,—his retire- 
ment to Elba,—his miraculous return from that island prison,—the hundred days, 
—the battle of Waterloo,—the second abdication,—and the final scene at St. 
Helena? They have been ever since the standing themes for conversation and 
writing, and will remain forever the most striking illustrations recorded in his- 
tory of the excesses and the punishment of wild ambition. 

Such, gentlemen, on a rapid and of course most cursory review, were the for- 
tunes of this illustrious soldier. If we look at him merely as a military character, 
we may say, that he stands unrivalled in ancient or modern times. His achieve- 
ments far transcend those of Alexander, Cwsar, or Frederick, and the great 
commander, who conquered him in his last battle, would hardly pretend to be his 
equal. He possessed indeed in the highest perfection all the intellectual and 
moral qualities necessary to complete success in war,—judgment,—boldness,—en- 
ergy ,—decision,—restless and indefatigable activity,—contempt for effeminate in- 
dulgence. In other valuable moral qualities—in the gentle and kindly affections 
of our nature,—he seems, as I remarked before, to have been wholly deficient ; 
and his history shows how little the loftiest talents and the most unwearied 
efforts can do, without them, for the happiness of their possessor or the world. 

As Mirabeau was the John Adams of the French Revolution, Napoleon, the 
most distinguished military leader which it brought into action, occupies in it the 
place which belongs in ours to Washington. As a mere military leader, we may 
readily admit that he was the superior, although Washington, by doing complete 
Justice to every situation in which he was placed, merited and has obtained the 
reputation of a commander of the highest class. But Washington possessed the 
civic and humane virtues which Napoleon wanted ; and it is a subject of con- 
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soling reflection to see how this difference affected their success. Napoleon for 
want of these virtues ultimately failed in all his objects, while Washington by 
the aid of them realized infinitely more than his warmest hopes could ever have 
aspired to. Was the object of their youthful passion the advancement of liberty ? 
Bonaparte became under the influence of his own ambition the instrument of 
om gg a long time a galling despotism upon France and a great part of Eu- 
rope. ashington contributed more than any one individual to secure the free- 
dom of his country, and to place it under the safeguard of a wise and well-bal- 
anced political constitution. Did they aim at power? Napoleon grasped the rod 
of empire with an unsteady hand, and soon lost his hold upon it forever; while 
Washington,—with or without the names and insignia of office,—exercised 
through life an undisputed dominion over the hearts of his countrymen. Did 
they seek the bubble reputation? Napoleon experienced the fate of Cromwell, 
damned to everlasting fame, while the name of Washington is surrounded with 
a purer and brighter glory than belongs to any other recorded in history. Com- 
pare, too, the different terminations of their two careers. Behold Napoleon ex- 
piring in agony,—remote from his family, friends and country,—on a burning 
rock on the coast of Africa ;—Washington resting in his quiet tomb under the 
shade of his paternal cedars on the banks of the Potomac,—his memory embalm- 
ed by the ‘ tears eternal’ of the wise and good. 

The comparison, gentlemen, affords consolation to the friends of humanity. 
It instructs us not to despair of the fortunes of our race ;—and it must be owned 
that we need some such consolation and instruction, when we contrast the later 
scenes of the series of remarkable events to which I have now invited your at- 
tention with the earlier. I was particularly struck with the contrast, when, 
three months after the battle of Waterloo, I visited the field where this memora- 
ble action was fought, and while viewing the fresh and fearful traces of it, re- 
collected the high and generous enthusiasm for liberty that inspired the patriots 
of the National / pene , the glowing visions of political improvement and per- 
fect innocence and happiness which then inflamed and bewildered their imagina- 
tions, and led them to efforts which had hitherto produced nothing but unheard 
of carnage, and a universal uproar of the civilized world. I was tempted to in- 

uire whether the hope of improvement were not in fact a vain illusion, and to 
doubt the reality of virtue. Happily the experience of our country authorises 
us to reject these gloomy conclusions; and we may even venture to anticipate that 
the more flattering and agreeable views of our condition and destiny which our 
own situation suggests to us, will be finally confirmed by the results of the great 
political experiment that is now in progress in France. The fall of Bonaparte 
opened the way for a new series of events which has been condneted, on the 
whole under much better auspices, and may well be thought to hold out a pros- 
pect of much more desirable results than that which preceded. Although the 
character of the future is still far from being quite clear, we may at least indulge 
a hope that the glory and success of the second French Revolution will ulti- 
mately redeem the disgraceful failure of the first. 

1 propose, gentlemen, to offer a few observations upon the events and char- 
acters of the second Revolution in another lecture. 
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CURIOSITY BAFFLED. 


Tur Historical Romance or Novel has acquired a celebrity, whicl 
puts down all cavil against the principles of that species of composi- 
tion. It is not only now admitted to be no crime to mingle the crea- 
tions of the Fancy with the details of History; but, as the great Duke 
of Marlborough said, he owed his acquaintance with English history 
to the plays of Shakspeare ; so we have no doubt many persons, if 
they would confess the truth, would acknowledge a like obligation to 
the romances of Scott. We appeal to our fair readers, whether they 
have not learned as much of Roman antiquities from Corinna as from 
Nardini, or Vasi; and if they were questioned on the partition of 
Poland, whether they should cite Dohm’s Denkwirdigkeiten or Thad- 
deus of Warsaw. 

We see no reason why the historical Tale should not be in as good 
repute as the historical Novel. A single incident may often, in pro- 
portion, bear an illustration, as well as a revolution or a war; and 
when thus brought to the general notice, leave a valuable lesson on the 
mind. So necessary, in truth, is it, to set off the dry matter of fact, by 
the additions of the fancy, that, perhaps, such a thing as a story-teller, 
who adhered throughout his narrative to the literal truth, was never 
heard of. Like actors on the stage, who require rouge to prevent their 
looking unduly pale and ghastly,—a story is thought tame, which is not 
set off with some ornament beyond the dry record of the occurrence. 
In fact, in the language of the nursery, (which is not seldom truer to 
nature than that of advanced life,) a story and a fib are synonymous 
terms. 

We make these remarks, by way of introduction to a narrative, 
which is well known to be substantially true. We have been com- 
pelled to add a few circumstances, not wilfully, and with malice pre- 
pense, to depart from historical accuracy, but to fill up the outline of 
the fact, which is all that has descended to us. In Peale’s great skel- 
eton of the Mammoth, the top of the cranium is wood, and some of 
the ribs are of leather. And why? To deceive the public? to palm 
off pine and cowhide for genuine fossil bones? By no means ; but 
because, as the animal must have had some top to his head, and the 
ordinary complement of ribs, and as these parts of his anatomy could 
not be recovered, it was necessary to supply them, by the best sub- 
stitutes, in order to exhibit, in their natural place and to good ad- 
vantage, those parts actually preserved. So with our tale. We believe 
we may venture to pledge ourselves, that the main part of it is true ; 
and, as to the rest, we can only say that it might have been true; that 
something took place at the same time and place, which probably was 
much of the same kind ; and if it interests the reader and is not against 
good morals, it is no great matter, in the present case, whether it is 
true or not. 

Brook Watson was born of humble parentage, in the province of 
Maine, and in that part of it more appropriately known as Sagadahoc. 
History has not conveyed to us the incidents of his childhood. As he 
met with extraordinary success in life, we presume he was pretty 
soundly drubbed by the schoolmaster and the older boys. He probably 
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ran about bare-footed in summer, and in winter, wore old woollen 
stockings, with the feet cut off, under the name of leggins, to keep out 
snow-water. We imagine he got on the rafts of the lumber-men, and 
learned to swim, by being knocked off, as a mischief-maker, into the 
river. We think it likely he occasionally set up, of a moonshiny night, 
to watch the bears, as they came down, to reconnoitre the pig-stye ; and 
we have little doubt that, before he was eleven years old, he had gone 
cabin-boy to Jamaica, with a cargo of pine boards and timber. But of 
all this we know nothing. It is enough for our story, that, at the age 
of twenty, Brook Watson was a stout athletic young man, sailing out 
of the port of New-York to the West-Indies. 

The Yankees knew the way to the West-Indies a good while ago ; 
they knew more ways than one. Their coasting vessels knew the way, 
without quadrant or Practical Navigator. ‘Their skippers kept their 
reckoning with chalk, on a shingle, which they stowed away in the 
binnacle ; and, by way of observation, they held up a hand to the sun. 
When they got him over four fingers, they knew they were straight 
for the Hole-in-the-wall; three fingers gave them their course to the 
Double-headed-shot Keys, and two carried them down to Barbadoes. 
This was one way; and when the Monsieurs and the Dons at Mar- 
tinico and the Havana heard the old New-England drums, thumping 
away under the very teeth of their batteries; they understood to their 
cost, that the Yankees had another way of working their passage. But 
Brook Watson went to the Havana in the way of trade. He went as 
second mate of the Royal Consort, a fine topsail schooner of one hun- 
dred and fifteen tons ; and whether he had any personal venture in the 
mules, butter, cheese, codfish, and shooks, which she took out, is more 
than history has recorded. 

Captain Basil Hall says the Americans are too apt to talk about the 
weather. But in the tropics, in the month of July, aboard a small 
ship, without a breath stirring, Captain, it ts hot ;—you have been a 
sailor yourself, and you ought to know it. It was very hot on board 
the Royal Consort, about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th of 
July, 1755. There was not the slightest movement in the air; the 
rays of the sun seemed to burn down into the water. Silence took 
hold of the animated creation. It was too hot to talk, whistle, or sing ; 
to bark, to crow, or to bray. Every thing crept under cover, but Sambo 
and Cuffee, two fine looking blacks, who sat sunning themselves on the 
quay, and thought ‘‘ him berry pleasant weather,” and glistened like a 
new Bristol bottle. 

Brook Watson was fond of the water; he was not web-footed, nor 
was he branchioustegous ; (there’s for you, see Noah Webster ;) but 
were he asked whether he felt most at home on land or in the water, 
he would have found it hard to tell. He had probably swum the 
Kennebec, where it is as wide and deep as the Hellespont between 
Sestos and Abydos, at least once a day, for five months in the year, 
ever since he was eleven years old, without Lord Byron’s precaution 
of a boat in company, to pick him up, in case of need. As his Lord- 
ship seemed desirous of imitating Leander, honesty ought, we think, to 
have suggested to him, to go without the boat. At all events, that was 
Brook Watson’s way; and we have no doubt, had he been in a boat, 
with a head wind, he would have sprung into the river, in order to get 
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across the sooner. With this taste for the water, and with the weather 
so oppressive as we have described it on the present occasion, it is not 
to be wondered at, that Brook Watson should have turned his thoughts 
for refreshment, to a change of element ; in other words, that he should 
have resolved to bathe himself in the sea. 

Such was the fact. About six o’clock in the afternoon, and when 
every other being on board the vessel had crept away into the cabin or 
the forecastle, to enjoy a siesta, Brook, who had been sweltering, and 
panting, and thinking of the banks of the Kennebec, till his stout 
gay heart felt like a great ball of lead within him, tripped up on deck, 
dropped his loose clothing, and in an instant was over the side of the 
vessel. This was Brook’s first voyage to the West-Indies, since he had 
grown up; and the first day after his arrival. He was one of that 
class of mankind not bred up to books; and, consequently, in the way 
of learning wisdom only by experience. What you learn by experi- 
ence, you learn pretty thoroughly, but at the same time, occasionally, 
much to your cost. ‘Thus by chopping off a couple of fingers with a 
broad axe, you learn, by experience, not to play with edge-tools. 
Brook Watson’s experience in bathing had hitherto been confined to 
the Kennebec; a noble, broad, civil stream, harboring nothing within 
its gentle waters more terrible than a porpoise. The sea-serpent had 
not yet appeared. Brook Watson had certainly heard of sharks, but 
at the moment of forming the resolution to bathe, it had entirely es- 
caped his mind, if it had ever entered it, that the West-India seas 
were full of them ; and so over he went, with a fearless plunge. 

Sambo and Cuffee, as we have said, were sitting on the quay, enjoy- 
ing the pleasant sunshine, and making their evening repast of banana, 
when they heard the plunge into the water by the side of the Royal 
Consort, and presently saw Brook Watson emerging from the deep, 
his hands to his eyes, to free them from the brine, balancing up and 
down, sputtering the water from his mouth, and then throwing himself 
forward, hand over hand, as if at length he really felt himself in his 
element. 

“Oh, Massa Bacra,” roared out Sambo, as soon as he could recover 
his astonishment enough to speak, ‘‘O Senor; he white man neber 
go to swim; QO, de tiburon; he berry bad bite, come llamar—de 
shark; he hab berry big mouth ; he eatee a Senor all up down!” 

Such was the exclamation of Sambo, in the best English he had 
been able to pick up, in a few years service, in unlading the American 
vessels, that came to the Havana. It was intended to apprise the 
bold but inexperienced stranger, that the waters were filled with sharks, 
and that it was dangerous to swim in them. ‘The words were scarcely 
uttered, and, even if they were heard, had not time to produce their 
effect, when Cuffee responded to the exclamation of his sable col- 
league, with— - . 

‘*O, Madre de Dios, see, see, de tiburon, de shark ;:—ah San 
Salvador; ah pobre joven! matar, todo comer, he eat him all down, 
berry soon !” 

This second cry had been drawn from the kind-hearted negro, by 
seeing, at a distance, in the water, a smooth shooting streak, which an 
inexperienced eye would not have noticed; but which Sambo and 
Cuffee knew full well. It was the wake of a shark. At a distance of 
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a mile or two, the shark had perceived his prey ; and with the rapidity 
of sound he had shot across the intervening space, scarcely disturbing 
the surface with a ripple. Cuffee’s practised eye alone had seen a 
flash of his tail, at the distance of a mile and a half; and raising his 
voice to the utmost of his strength, he had endeavored to apprise the 
incautious swimmer of his danger. Brook heard the shout, and turned 
his eye in the direction, in which the negro pointed ; and well skilled 
in all the appearances of the water, under which he could see almost 
as well as in the open air, he perceived the sharp forehead of the 
fearful animal rushing towards him, head on, with a rapidity which 
bade defiance to flight. Had he been armed with a knife, or even a 
stick, he would not have feared the encounter; but would have coolly 
waited his chance, like the negroes of the West-Indies and the Spanish 
Main, and plunged his weapon into the opening maw of the ravenous 
animal. But he was wholly naked and defenceless. Every one on 
board the Royal Consort was asleep; and it was in vain to look for 
aid from that quarter. He cast a glance, in his extremity, to Sambo 
and Cuffee ; and saw them, with prompt benevolence, throw themselves 
into a boat, to rescue him; but meantime the hungry enemy was 
rushing on. 

Brook thought of the Kennebec ; he thought of its green banks, 
and its pleasant islands. He thought of the tall trunks of the pine 
trees, scathed with fire, which stood the grim sentinels of the forest, 
over the roof where he was born. He thought of the log school-house. 
He thought of his little brothers and sisters, and of his mother; and 
there was another image that passed through his mind, and almost 
melted into cowardice his manly throbbing heart. He thought of 
Mary Atwood, and—but he had to think of himself. For though 
these tumultuous emotions and a thousand others rushed through his 
mind in a moment, crowding that one moment with a long duration of 
suffering ; yet in the same fleet moment, the dreadful monster had shot 
across the entire space that separated him from Brook; and had 
stopped, as if its vitality had been instantly arrested, at the distance of 
about twelve feet from our swimmer. Brook had drawn himself up in 
the most pugnacious attitude possible; and was treading water with 
great activity. ‘The shark, probably unused to any signs of making 
battle, remained, for one moment, quiet; and then, like a flash of 
lightning, shot sideling off, and came round in the rear. Brook, how- 
ever, was as wide awake as his enemy. If he had not dealt with 
sharks before, he knew something of the ways of bears and catamounts ; 
and contriving himself to get round, about as soon as the shark, he still 
presented a bold front to the foe. 

But a human creature, after all, is out of his element in the water; 
and he fights with a shark, to about the same disadvantage as the shark 
himself, when dragged up on deck, fights with a man. He flounces 
and flings round, and makes formidable battle with tail and maw ; but 
he is soon obliged to yield. The near approach to a fine plump healthy 
Yankee was too much for the impatience of our shark. The plashing 
of the oars of Sambo and Cuffee, warned the sagacious monster of 
gathering foes. Whirling himself over on his back, and turning up his 
long white belly, and opening his terrific jaws, set round with a double 
row of broad serrated teeth, the whole roof of his mouth paved with 
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horrent fangs, all standing erect, sharp, and rigid, just permitting the 
blood-bright red to be seen between their roots, he darted toward Brook. 
Brook’s self-possession stood by him in this trying moment. He knew 
very well if the animal reached him in a vital part, that instant death 
was his fate; and with a rapid movement, either of instinct or calcula- 
tion, he threw himself backward, kicking, at the same moment, at the 
shark. In consequence of this movement, his foot and leg passed into 
the horrid maw of the dreadful monster, and were severed in a mo- 
ment,—muscles, sinews, and bone. In the next moment, Sambo and 
Cuffee were at his side ; and lifted him into the boat, convulsed with 
pain, and fainting with loss of blood. The Royal Consort was near, 
and the alarm was speedily given. Brook was taken on board; the 
vessel’s company were roused; bandages and styptics were applied ; 
surgical advice was obtained from the shore, and in due season the 
hearty and sound-constitutioned youth recovered. 

The place of his lost limb was supplied by a wooden one; and in- 
dustry, temperance, probity, and zeal, supplied the place of a regiment 
of legs, when employed to prop up a lazy and dissipated frame. ‘The 
manly virtues of our hero found their reward; his sufferings were 
crowned with a rich indemnity. He rose from one step to another of 
prosperity. Increased means opened a wider sphere of activity and 
usefulness. He was extensively engaged in public contracts, which 
he fulfilled to the advantage of the government, as well as his own :—a 
thing rare enough among contracting bipeds. From a contractor, he 
became a commissary, and from commissary, Lord Mayor of London. 

Behold our hero now, at the head of the magistracy of the metrop- 
olis of the British empire, displaying, in this exalted station, the vir- 
tues, which had raised him to it from humble life; and combatting 
the monsters of vice and corruption, which infest the metropolis, as 
boldly as he withstood the monster of the deep, and with greater suc- 
cess. All classes of his majesty’s subjects, who had occasion to ap- 
proach him, enjoyed the benefit of his civic qualities; and his fame 
spread far and wide through Great-Britain. Nor was it confined, as 
may well be supposed, to the British isles. The North-American 
colonies were proud of their fellow-citizen, who, from poverty and 
obscurity, had reached the Lord Mayor’s chair. ‘The ambitious moth- 
er quoted him to her emulous offspring. The thrifty merchant at Bos- 
ton, would send a quintal of the best Isle-of-Shoals, as a present to 
his worship ; and once, on the annual election-day, the reverend gen- 
tleman, who officiated on the occasion, in commenting on the happy 
auspices of the day, (it was just after the receipt of a large sum of 
money from England, on account of the expenses of the colony in the 
old war,) included among them, that a son of New-England had been 
entrusted with the high and responsible duties of the Chief Magistracy 
of the metropolis of his majesty’s dominions. : 

It may well be supposed, that the Americans, who went home (as 
it was called, even in the case of those, who were born and bred in 
the colonies) were very fond of seeking the acquaintance of Sir Brook 
Watson, for knighthood had followed in the train of his other honors. 
Greatly to the credit of his worship, he uniformly received them with 
kindness and cordiality, and instead of shunning whatever recalled 
his humble origin, he paid particular attention to every one, that 
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came from Sagadahoc. There was but a single point in his history 
and condition, on which he evinced the least sensitiveness, and this was 
the painful occurrence, which had deprived him of his limb. Regret 
at this severe loss; a vivid recollection of the agony, which had ac- 
companied it; and probably no little annoyance at the incessant in- 
terrogatories to which it had exposed him through life, and the con- 
stant repetition, to which it had driven him of all the details of this 
event, had unitedly made it a very sore subject with him. He at 
length ceased himself to allude to it, and his friends perceived, by the 
brevity of his answers, that it was a topic on which he wished to be 
spared. 

Among the Americans who obtained an introduction to his worship 
in London, were Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, shrewd Yan- 
kees, who had found their way over to England, with a machine for 
dressing flax. ‘They had obtained a letter of recommendation from a 
merchant in Boston to Sir Brook. ‘They had no reason to murmur at 
their reception. ‘They were invited to dine with his lordship, and 
treated with hearty hospitality and friendship. ‘The dinner passed 
rather silently away, but with no neglect of the main end of the din- 
ner. Our Yankee visiters did full justice to his worship’s bountiful 
fare. ‘They found his mutton fine; his turbot fine; his strong beer 
genuine (as they called it); and his wine most extraordinary good ; 
and as the bottle circulated, the slight repression of spirits, under 
which they commenced, passed of. ‘They became proportionably in- 
quisitive, and opened upon their countryman a full battery of questions. 
They began with the articles, that formed the dessert; and asked 
whether his lordship’s peaches were raised in his lordship’s own garden. 
When told they were not, they made so bold as to inquire, whether 
they were a present to his lordship or boughten. ‘The mayor having 
answered that they came from the market,—‘‘ might they presume to 
ask how much they had cost?’ They were curious to be informed 
whether the silver gilt spoons were solid metal ;—how many little ones 
his worship had; what meeting he went to, and whether his lordship 
had ever heard Mr. Whitefield preach; and if he did not think him 
a fine speaker. They were anxious to know, whether his lordship 
went to see his Majesty sociably now, as you would run in and out 
at a neighbor’s; whether her majesty was a comely personable woman, 
and whether it was true, that the prince was left-handed, and the 
princess pock-marked. They inquired what his lordship was worth ; 
how much he used to get, as commissary; how much he got as lord 
mayor ; and whether her ladyship had not something handsome of her 
own. ‘They were anxious to know, what his worship would turn his 
hand to, when he had done being lord mayor; how old he was ; 
whether he did not mean to go back and live in America; and whether 
it was not very pleasant to his lordship, to meet a countryman from 
New-England. ‘To all these questions and a great many more, equally 
searching and to the point, his lordship answered good-humoredly ; 
sometimes with a direct reply, sometimes evasively, but never im- 
patiently. He perceived, however, that the appetite of their curiosity 
grew, from what it fed on; and that it would be as wise in him to 
hope for respite on their being satisfied, as it was in the rustic to wait 
for the river to run out. 
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These sturdy questioners had received a hint, that his lordship was 
rather sensitive, on the subject of his limb, and not fond of having it 
alluded to. This, of course, served no other purpose, than that of 
imparting to them an intense desire to know every thing about it. 
They had never heard by what accident his lordship had met this 
misfortune ; as indeed the delicacy, which had for years been observed 
on the subject, in the circle of his friends, had prevented the singu- 
lar circumstances, which in early youth deprived him of his leg, from 
being generally known. It was surmised by some, that he had broken 
it by a fall on the ice, in crossing the Kennebec in the winter. Others 
atlirmed, of their certain knowledge, that he was crushed in a raft 
of timber; and a third had heard a brother-in-law declare, that he 
stood by him, when it was shot off, before Quebec. In fact, many 
persons, not altogether as curious as our visitants, really wished they 
knew how his lordship lost his leg. 

This prevailing mystery, the good humor with which his worship 
had answered their other questions, and the keen sting of curiosity 
wrought upon the visiters, till they were almost in a phrenzy. The 
volubility, with which they put their other questions, arose, in 
part, from the flutter of desire to probe this hidden matter. They 
looked at his worship’s wooden leg ; at each other; at the carpet; at 
the ceiling; and finally, one of them, by way of a feeler, asked his 
lordship, if he had seen the new model of a cork leg, contrived by 
Mr. Rivetshin and highly commended in the papers. His lordship 
had not heard of it. Batlled in this, they asked his lordship, whether 
he supposed it was very painful to lose a limb, by a cannon ball or a 
grape shot. His worship really could not judge, he had never had 
that misfortune. They then inquired whether casualties did not fre- 
quently happen to lumberers on the Kennebec river. ‘The mayor re- 
plied that the poor fellows did sometimes slip off a rolling log, and get 
drowned. ‘ Were there not bad accidents in crossing the river on 
the ice?” His lordship had heard of a wagon of produce, that had 
been blown down upon the slippery surface of the ice, horses and all, 
as far as Merry Meeting Bay, when it was brought up by a shot from 
fort Charles, which struck the wagon between perch and axle-tree and 
knocked it over: but his lordship pleasantly added, he believed it 
Was an exaggeration. 

Finding no possibility of getting the desired information by any in- 
direct means, they began to draw their breath hard ; to throw quick 
glances at each other and at his lordship’s limb: and in a few mo- 
ments one of them, with a previous jerk of his head and compression 
of his lips, as much as to say, ‘‘ 1 will know it or die,” ventured to 
take the liberty to inquire, if he might presume so far, as to ask his 
lordship, by what accident he had been deprived of the valuable limb, 
which appeared to be wanting to his lordship’s otherwise fine person. 

His lordship was amused at the air and manner with which the 
question was put; like those of a raw lad, who shuts his eye, when 
taking aim with a gun. ‘The displeasure he would otherwise have felt 
was turned into merriment ; and he determined to sport with their 
unconscionable curiosity. 

“Why, my friends, said he, what good would it do you to be in- 
formed? How many questions I have already answered you this 
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morning! You now ask me how I lost my leg; if I answer you on 
that point, you will wish to know the when, and the wherefore ; and 
instead of satisfying I shall only excite your curiosity. 

“Oh no,” they replied, “if his lordship would but condescend to 
answer them this one question, they would agree never to ask him 
another.” 

His lordship paused a moment, musing; and then added, with a 
smile, “ But will you pledge yourselves to me to that effect !”’ 

Oh, they were willing to lay themselves under any obligation ; they 
would enter into bond not to trouble his lordship with any farther 
question ; they would forfeit a thousand pounds, if ihey did not keep 
their word. 

“Done, gentlemen,” said his lordship, ‘‘ I accept the condition— 
I will answer your question, and take your bond never to put me 
another.” ; 

The affected mystery, the delay, and the near prospect of satisfy- 
ing their own curiosity, rendered our visiters perfectly indifferent to 
the conditions, on which they were to obtain the object of their de- 
sire. His lordship rang for a clerk, to whom he briefly explained the 
case, directing him to draw up a bond, for the signature of his in- 
quisitive countrymen. ‘The instrument was soon produced, and ran in 
the following terms. 


‘“KNoW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, 

That we, Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, of the town of Gos- 
sipbridge and county of Tolland, in his majesty’s colony of Con- 
necticut, in New-England, do hereby jointly and severally acknowl- 
edge ourselves firmly holden and bound to his worship, Sir Brook 
Watson, the present Lord Mayor of London, to his heirs, and assigns, 
in the sum of one thousand pounds sterling ; and we do hereby, for our- 
selves, our heirs, and assigns, covenant and agree, to pay to his said 
worship, the present Lord Mayor of London, to his heirs and assigns, 
the aforesaid sum of one thousand pounds sterling, when the same 
shall become due, according to the tenor of this obligation ;— 

And the condition of this obligation is such, that, whereas the 
aforesaid Ferret and Teasewell, of the town and county, &c. and 
colony, &c. have signified to his aforesaid worship their strong 
desire, to be informed, apprised, instructed, told, made acquainted, 
satisfied, put at rest, and enlightened, how and in what manner his 
aforesaid worship became deprived, mutilated, maimed, curtailed, re- 
trenched, damnified, abated, abscinded, amputated, or abridged in the 
article of his worship’s right leg; and whereas his aforesaid worship, 
willing to gratify the laudable curiosity of the said Ferret and 'Tease- 
well ; but desirous also to put some period, term, end, close, estoppel, 
and finish, to the numerous questions, queries, interrogatories, in- 
quiries, demands, and examinations of the said Ferret and Teasewell, 
whereby his aforesaid worship hath been sorely teazed, worried, wher- 
reted, perplexed, annoyed, tormented, afflicted, soured, and discour- 
aged; therefore, to the end aforesaid, and in consideration of the 
premises aforesaid, his worship aforesaid, hath covenanted, consented, 
agreed, promised, contracted, stipulated, bargained, and doth, &c. 
with the said Ferret and Teasewell, &c. &c. to answer such question, 
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as they, the said Ferret and Teasewell, shall put and propound to his 
said worship, in the premises, touching the manner, &c. Wc. truly, 
and without guile, covin, fraud, or falsehood ; and the said Ferret and 
Teasewell, also, do on their part, covenant, consent, agree, promise, 
stipulate, and bargain with his aforesaid worship, and have, &c. that 
they will never propound, or put any farther or different question to 
his aforesaid worship, during the term of their natural lives ;—And if 
the said Ferret and 'Teasewell, or either of them, contrary to the obli- 
gation of this bond, shall at any time hereafter, put or propound any 
farther, or other, or different question to his said worship, they shall 
jointly and severally, forfeit and pay to his said worship, the sum afore- 
said, of one thousand pounds, sterling money ; and if, during the term 
of their natural lives, they shal! utterly forbear, abstain, renounce, 
abandon, abjure, withhold, neglect, and omit, to propound any such, 
other, or farther, or different question, to his aforesaid worship, then 
this bond shall be utterly null, void, and of no effect ;—but otherwise 
in full force and validity. 


Witness our hand and seal, this tenth day of October, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine. 
ASAHEL FERRET. (Seal.) 
Ricnarp ‘Treaseweu. (Seal.) 
Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
in presence of 
Francis Farrservice. 
SAMUEL Stiyp.ay. 


Middlesex, ss. 10th October, A. D. 1769. Then personally ap- 
peared before ine, the said Asahel Ferret and Richard 'Teasewell, and 
acknowledged the aforesaid obligation to be their free act and deed. 

Attest. Thomas Trueman, Justice of the Peace. 

Stamp, 3s.” 


The instrument was executed, handed to his worship, and deposited 
in his scrutoire. 


se ” 


Now gentlemen,” said he, “ I am ready for your question.” 

They paused a moment, from excess of excitement and anticipation. 
Their feelings were like those of Columbus, when he beheld a light 
from the American shores; like Dr. Franklin’s, when he took the 
electric spark from the string of his kite. 

‘“* Your lordship then will please to inform us, how your lordship’s 
limb was taken off.” 

“Tr was BITTEN oFF!” 

They started, as if they had taken a shock from an electric battery ; 
the blood shot up to their temples ; they stepped each a pace nearer to 
his lordship, and with staring eyes, gaping mouth, and with uplifted 
hands, were about to pour out a volley of questions, “ by whom, by 
what bitten ; how, why, when !” 

But his lordship smilingly put his forefinger to his lip, and then 
pointed to the scrutoire, where their bond was deposited. 

They saw, for the first time in their lives, that they were taken in ; 
and departed rather embarrassed and highly dissatisfied, with having 
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passed an afternoon, in finding out that his lordship’s leg was bitten 
off. This mode of losing a limb being one of very rare occurrence, 
their curiosity was rather increased than allayed by the information ; 
and as they went down stairs, they were heard by the servants, mutter- 
ing to each other, ‘‘ Who, do you ’spose, bit off his leg ?” 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


'T 1s long since Wit and Wisdom met, 
For neither much esteemed his brother ; 
Wit was a little, too, in debt, 
And a small sum was due the other. 


So Wisdom wore a solemn phiz, 

As if he feared Wit would not pay it; 
But Wit thought gravity a quiz, 

And did not hesitate to say it. 


Wit had no glebe to toil upon, 

Though better of the fates he merited ; 
He was, you know, a younger son, 

A vagabond, and disinherited. 


“Fools hate,”’ said he, “‘ the name of Wit, 
And Wisdom loves me not, I know, 
Because I am no hypocrite, 
But have a jest for friend and foe. 


“ What Wisdom hath I envy not, 
But, as the bard saith, miror magis ; 
And, though mine 7s a dismal lot, 
I would not change it for a sage’s.”’ 


Though Wit could count but little gold, 
He was, for lack of it, the prouder ; 

But Wisdom’s wealth could not be told, 
Which made nim pitch his voice the louder. 


The parties quarreled in a trice, 

But what was uttered—you may guess it— 
For Wit could not abide advice, 

And Wisdom never could suppress it. 


The brothers, therefore, narted then, 
Though friends or foes I know not whether ; 
But this is sure,—those worthy men 
Since then have not been seen together. H. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 
NO. I. 
CHARACTER OF A PERFECT STATESMAN. 


Ir is related that, at the funeral of one of the Roman emperors, 
when the images of all the distinguished men, who had ever flourished 
in Rome, were borne in procession, those of Brutus and Cassius were 
purposely omitted, whereby their lives and glory were made more 
vivid to the minds and hearts of the spectators than if they had been 
with the rest. For similar reasons, within the last two or three years, 
I have thought a good deal more of what a good statesman ought to 
be, than when there were more of them in the councils of the nation. 
Perhaps my countrymen may be pleased to view an ideal standard of 
statesmanship, that they may fully appreciate the extent of the bless- 
ings they enjoy in that line. 

To be a great statesman, at this age of the world, requires a com- 
bination of powers natural and acquired, seldom united in one in- 
dividual, and entitled to admiration proportioned to the rarity of their 
occurrence. He must have received from nature a large and expand- 
ed intellect, capable of originating plans which are to promote the 
happiness of nations and generations of men, of pointing out the 
channels in which the energies of a people shall flow, and of stamp- 
ing the impress of his own character upon the form and body of 
the times. He must have a philosophical and inductive mind, capa- 
ble of proceeding from individuals to groups, and from groups to the 
largest masses, dropping, at each step of his progress, the things in 
which they differ, and retaining those in which they all resemble each 
other, and then embracing the whole in its ample grasp, comparing 
their various and clashing interests, adopting those measures which 
will produce the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and ad- 
justing their burdens so skilfully, that the weak shall not faint and 
the strong shall not exult. Every thing, with which his mind has to 
deal, is upon a large scale, and the mind itself must be sufficiently 
capacious to give the subject-matter ample accommodation. The in- 
fluence of his acts is to continue for an indefinite length of time, and 
he must have the power to learn the signs of the future from the 
signs of the past and the present, and to cast the nativity of unborn 
time. He must watch the ebb and flow of the tide of popular feeling, 
and foresee the political storm, while it yet slumbers in its cloud. A 
mind thus naturally gifted must have been developed by reflection, ob- 
servation and study ;—it must be a full one, consequently, he must 
have read much ; it must be a ready one, therefore he must have talk- 
ed much: it must be an exact one, therefore he must have written 
much. He should be familiar with the events of past times and 
the lives of dead kingdoms; he should have pondered deeply on 
the changes of states and empires, and investigated the causes of 
their growth and decay. He must have threaded the long and 
labyrinthine gallery of history, and studied, with the torch of philoso- 
phy, the emblematic frescoes upon its wall and ceilings. If he di- 
rect a government, which is at all popular in its form, he must gain 
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the co-operation of the representatives of the people and make public 
opinion his ally ; and to accomplish this, he must add to the power of 
originating largest plans of government, which is an exercise of the 
pure reason; what Lord Bacon calls the dumen siccum of the mind, 
skill in recommending these plans to the favor of the people and 
winning the assent of their judgement and of their feelings. To ac- 
complish this, he must be a good writer and a good speaker. He 
must have the gift of eloquence, which can wield at will the weapons 
of argument, invective and ridicule, which can enlighten all that is 
dark and unravel all that is intricate, which can play upon the heart 
as upon an instrument, and call forth all its myriad tones of music, 
and which, by its impetuous energy, can bear off all opposition by 
the roots. He must not expect an exemption from the trials incident 
to all men who govern. He must look, not only for the honest op- 
position of the high-minded, who act from conviction, but for the in- 
trigues of the factious, the arts of the designing, and the venomous 
abuse of the envious. His motives will be impugned, his acts distort- 
ed, and his character vilified. Cabal will rear its dark front against 
him, and conspiracy sow his path with snares. He must conduct 
himself in all these scenes, with temper and dignity, never forgetting 
** stern self-respect,’ and he must have force of mind and character 
enough to disperse the most formidable array of antagonist forces. 
He must have sagacity enough to perceive and strength enough to 
crush opposition while it is yet in the bud, and must baffle the plans 
of his adversaries, while they are yet immature, and before they have 
gathered by growth and combination a power too great to be resisted. 
‘To these high intellectual qualities, which are the fruits of years of 
study and reflection, he must add a knowledge of the common mind 
and acertain household tact, without which the former will be of but 
little use to him; and to gain this, he must have observed and studied 
men in the daily walks in the market-places and by their own firesides. 
He must know their hopes, their wishes and their fears, what their 
opinions are touching the measures and topics of the day, how much 
they expect and how much they have a right to demand. 

But with all these intellectual qualities, an ideal statesman would 
be most unfit for the great otlice to which he is called, without an 
equal degree of moral elevation. His character must be one of great 
symmetry as well as great stature. The emphatic words of Quinctil- 
ian, ‘‘ nemo orator nisi vir bonus,’ apply with still greater force to a 
statesman. He must be governed in all the actions of his life, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, by an uniform principle, which, so 
far from ever being sacrificed, should never be even warped or bent to 
accommodate itself to the surface of circumstance. He must scorn 
every thing low, or dark, or underhanded; he must eschew all vulgar 
chicanery and stale diplomatic intrigues; he must feel a “stain like 
a wound,” and shrink from suspicion as from a crime. His private 
life and conduct must be such as to wring applause even from his po- 
litical opponents. He must possess that higher wisdom, which moves 
in virtue and turns upon the poles of opinion, which is independent of 
Time and Change, which is not learned of the world, nor from the 
maxims of worldly men, but which is an “ effluence of essence in- 
create,’ and whose plain promptings are always an overmatch for the 
most intricate wiles of cunning. 
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I would not have him deficient in some things which are merely on 
the surface ; I would not have him morose or repulsive in his man- 
ners, and with few personal friends. I would not have him greet with 
the same cordiality the friend of many lustrums and the acquaintance 
of yesterday, nor degrade himself by lavishing his smiles and favors 
equally upon the good and the bad, the profligate and the pure; but 
he should combine in his manners the dignity that secures respect 
with the condescension that begets confidence. He should know how 
to rebuke with grace, and send away a disappointed suitor with friend- 
ly feelings. 

Such is my idea of a perfect statesman. It may be said that all 
these qualities were never united in any one man, and that states have 
been governed with great ability by men who were deficient in many 
of them. I allow the truth of the remark, but the fact that statesmen 
have done well, without this or that quality, is no proof that they 
would not have done better if they had possessed it. As Apelles 
painted his Venus by combining, into one perfect whole, the separate 
beauties of the most beautiful women of his time, so 1 endeavor to 
form a perfect statesman by uniting all conceivable excellencies of 
mind and character ; and although no individual has ever been gifted 
with them all, yet no statesman has attained any great eminence 
without some of them, and those who have had most have enjoyed 
the most lasting fame. 


HORTICULTURE. 


‘ Let us rise up then, and plant; I speak to encourage and animate a work so 
glorious, so necessary.” KEvenyn. 

In no period of history have such wonderful events been developed, 
as during a cycle of less than sixty years. It is not merely the revolu- 
tions and conquests of nations, which have excited intense interest 
and unremitted observation, but those of letters, science and the arts 
have been equally remarkable and momentous. At such an epoch as 
this, how natural is the inclination, and how instructive the employ- 
ment, of tracing back effects to their cause,—to compare the state of 
society at different periods and in various countries, and to prognosti- 
cate the changes and ameliorations of the future, from those of the 
past; but leaving to the Plutarchs of biography, to delineate the char- 
acters of eminent heroes and philosophers, and to the political and 
military Xenophons to describe the remarkable occurrences, in’ the 
annals of empires, we select a more humble subject of disquisition ;— 
the improvements which have been effected in the cultivation of the 
earth, and the means which appear necessary, for facilitating and per- 
fecting the labors in one of the most interesting branches of rural 
economy, and inducing a more general disposition, for participating 
in that rational, pleasing and healthy pursuit. 

The simple wants of nature claim the chief attention of man, when 
he forsakes the forest and the arms of the chase, for the occupations 
of the field, and the implements of husbandry. In the march of 
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civilization, necessity is the first, and, for a long period of rude exist- 
ence, the only cause of moral and physical exertion ; but in his pro- 
gress towards an exalted state of refinement, his views are enlarged, 
new objects of solicitude are constantly presented, and the range of 
employment is gradually expanded. To the demands of utility, are 
successively added those of comfort and embellishment, which ulti- 
mately become the most powerful excitements to vigorous action. 
With increasing industry, wealth is accumulated, and new sources of 
pleasure are rapidly multiplied, while the means of gratification are as 
various, as the genius, taste and acquirements of the individuals, and 
the climes they inhabit, and as infinite, as the gradation in the route 
of human improvement. 

But although the cultivation of the earth was the first, and ever has 
been considered the most useful and honorable of the arts, still it has 
been slow in its progress, and surpassed by the others in perfection. 
The nations of antiquity were far advanced in intellectual attainments, 
before Horticulture was liberally patronized, and luxurious gratifica- 
tions were sumptuously indulged, ere gardens were considered, as the 
most magnificent appendages of the regal palace and the villa of the 
affluent. If the humble mansion of the rustic was surrounded by a 
few ordinary fruits and vegetables, a taste for flowers, and a leisure to 
give neatness and beauty to the sequestered cottage, was not in- 
duced, before riches, intelligence and universal prosperity prevailed 
over the whole country. The history of the world, since the deca- 
dence of the Roman empire, presents similar results. It was not 
until the splendid reign of Louis XIV. that Horticulture received distin- 
guished attention even in Europe, and the present chaste style of orna- 
mental planting was not introduced earlier than the age of George II. ; 
but for many years after, the votaries were few and the examples of 
improved cultivation rare. It is true, that many valuable works were 
published in France and England, on the science and art of garden- 
ing, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, and great pro- 
ficiency had been made in the practical details, and the number of 
useful and ornamental plants vastly increased,—still, this pleasing 
department of tillage did not assume its appropriate station and 
merited consequence, till the establishment of the London Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The cheering influence of that noble institution was soon expe- 
rienced throughout the globe. The imposing precedent was followed 
in many of the states of Europe and America; and there are, now, 
numerous flourishing associations in both hemispheres, which are har- 
moniously co-operating in the collection and diffusion of information, 
on the culture of esculent vegetables, fruits and flowers, and in rela- 
tion to all the details of useful and ornamental planting. ' 

If in this country the progress of improvement has not been com- 
mensurate with the general advancement of the republic, the natural 
advantages of soil and climate, and the intelligence and resources of 
the inhabitants, yet much older nations are far in our rear, while 
brighter prospects begin to dawn upon us. We may now confidently 
anticipate glorious results, from the generous spirit of inquiry, which 
has been awakened throughout the Union. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce have prospered to an extent, unprecedented in 
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the annals of nations; mechanics has centupled the products of in- 
dustry; canals and railways have opened new and extensive lines of 
intercommunication ; the steam engine enables the mariner to dis- 
pense with favoring gales, and, applied to the cars of transportation, 
the traveler appears to triumph over distance and time ; and there can- 
not be a doubt, that we shall exhibit equal zeal and success, in every 
other pursuit, which contributes to the prosperity and happiness of 
the citizens, or is calculated to elevate the character of the nation. 

Literature and science are the precursors of the fine arts, and if 
the western disciples of the former, have not, as yet, merited those 
high honors, which have been attained by transatlantic contempora- 
ries, they have evinced a scope of intellect, and a profundity of re- 
search, with an ardor of genius, and a spirit of enthusiasm, which 
emulates the most splendid achievements of distant realms and 
ages. Beholding from afar, these encouraging indications, Painting, 
as the most adventurous of the ornamental arts, long since hast- 
ened to our shores, and numerous competitors have thronged her 
court, for the prize of immortality ; after a dreary and protracted inter- 
val, Architecture appeared, arrayed in the chaste, yet magnificent robes 
of Greece ; more recently, modest Sculpture has unveiled her peerless 
beauties ; and, at last, the genius of Horticulture, resplendent in the 
united attributes and charms of her rival sisters, claims our admiration 
and generous encouragement. She points to the forest, as the pri- 
meval residence of man, and designates it, as the prototype of rural 
decoration, in his most refined state of existence,—as the natural pic- 
ture for imitation, in restoring the scenery of his highly cultivated 
domain, by clothing with wooded verdure the barren hill-tops, oblit- 
erating the dreary monotony of arid plains with variegated groves, 
winding umbrageous avenues through sequestered vales, and fringing 
each babbling rivulet with shrubs and flowers. 

By this lovely goddess we are instructed, that the savage came 
forth from the wilderness, but to learn those arts, which would enable 
him to convert it into a terrestrial paradise. After ages of laborious 
research and unremitted industry, he collects, under the guidance of 
agriculture, the products of every region, which can subserve the 
purposes of food, raiment and shelter, and when manufactures, com- 
merce, letters, and science have given wealth and erudition, he be- 
comes the delighted pupil of Horticulture. From her he learns to 
combine ornament and recreation, with utility and comfort; and com- 
mingling the plants of subsistence with those of decoration, his rude 
fields assume the picturesque appearance of natural scenery, while 
they include every object, which can administer to his wants, or mul- 
tiply the sources of his happiness. 

It is thus, that the vegetable treasures of each prolific zone are 
collected within the narrow precincts of the rural mansion; and man, 
no longer doomed to wander over boundless wilds, to obtain a _preca- 
rious support, assumes that dignified rank, for which he was destined, 
by the beneficent God of his creation. 

But the divinity of Horticulture does not presumptuously obtrude 
within the domains of husbandry; her counsels are not officiously 
volunteered ; timid and fastidious, she must be sought by advances, 
propitiated by kindness, and her protection secured by assiduous de- 
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votion. Having been graciously received upon our borders, she has 
gradually acquired admirers in the interior. 

In the vicinity of the large maritime cities, gardening has made con- 
siderable progress, with the last twenty years, and the beneficial influ- 
ence of Horticultural societies is extending over the whole country ; 
but all the advantages, which may be derived from them, cannot be ap- 
preciated, nor can they become of general and efficient utility, until 
gardens of experiment are established, and seminaries are founded, 
for teaching the science, art and practical operations, in all branches 
of rural economy. Happily for this state, a plan has been projected by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for forming an experimental 
garden, connected with a rural cemetery in the vicinity of Harvard 
University. Of its complete success we have the fullest confidence, 
and look forward with sanguine hopes, that the period is not distant, 
when the meritorious example will be followed in all the other states. 

It is to be regretted that the prospect is not equally cheering in re- 
lation to a Horticultural school. In this age of general improvement, 
when institutions and associations have been formed for inculcating 
intelligence in almost every branch of knowledge, and among all 
classes of society ; and when it is perceived, how successful have been 
the efforts, for affording instruction in the mechanic arts, it is very de- 
sirable, that measures should be taken, for extending similar advan- 
tages to the cultivators of the soil. 

As a science and an art, Horticulture embraces a wide field of intel- 
ligence, requiring an extensive acquaintance with natural history and 
philosophy, while the practical operations are so various, and of such a 
delicate and difficult character, that they cannot be satisfactorily per- 
formed, without proper instruction, under the tuition of capable and 
experienced gardeners. ‘Theory and practice must be taught, and 
science and skill acquired in a contemporaneous manner ; and this can 
only be done in a well managed school of instruction, combined with a 
garden of experiment, where all the varieties of trees and plants, com- 
monly introduced into gardens, or. which may be employed in the em- 
bellishment of estates, are collected, and constantly cultivated, by well 
educated and practical masters. Such an establishment has been re- 
cently founded at Fromont, under the protection of the king of France ; 
and among the objects which the London and Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Societies had in view, in forming their experimental gardens at 
Chiswick and Inverleith, was the education of young men to fill the 
places of gardeners ; and that is now considered one of the most im- 
portant advantages, which is accruing to the public from those cele- 
brated establishments. 

The practical information and skill will be pleasantly and easily ac- 
quired under the tuition of a chief gardener, and by the aid of such 
assistants, as may be found necessary, for superintending the esculent, 
fruit, floral, ornamental, green-house, and other appropriate depart 
ments. 

Whatever relates to theory, and the subservient sciences and arts, 
must be confided to competent professors, who should be required to 
deliver lectures on Botany, Vegetable Physiology, Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, Architecture, Hydraulics, Mechanics, and Entomology,—or the 
culture of fruit, forest and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, cull- 
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nary vegetables, and such as are used in the arts, and in the composi- 
tion of landscape and picturesque gardens. 

To complete these theoretical studies, there should be a library, a 
cabinet of demonstrative apparatus, collections of all the various garden 
instruments and implements, and an herbary. Instructers should also 
be provided, for teaching the elements of mathematics, topographical 
surveying, and linear and descriptive drawing, so as to enable the 
students to lay out grounds in the most cerrect, economical, and taste- 
ful manner, and project plans for all kinds of country edifices. Besides 
the advantages of drawing, for those purposes, it will be an agreeable 
and useful accomplishment, in the pomological and floral departments, 
where it is frequently necessary, or desirable, to delineate fruits and 
flowers, or new and remarkable plants, in an accurate and beautiful 
manner. 

It cannot be expected, however, that the expense of creating and 
maintaining such an institution should be incurred by horticultural 
associations, but should be borne by the state or national governments ; 
and in the latter case, the establishment should be located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and founded on such an extensive scale, as to 
include, not only all the departments of Horticulture, but those of agri- 
culture, and afford ample accommodations and means of instruction, 
free of expense, save for board and clothing, to hundreds of students, 
from every section of the Union. 

At least five sixths of the whole population of the United States are 
maintained by husbandry and gardening ; it is, therefore, of the first 
consequence, that instruction should be universally disseminated, on 
all the branches of tillage ; this would enable the proprietors of the 
soil to manage it in such a manner, as to insure the most abundant 
harvests, as well as to afford the greatest possible enjoyment to their 
households, from the variety, value, and beauty of the plants subjected 
to cultivation. ‘The time has arrived when a powerful impulse should 
be given to these great branches of national industry; it is required 
by public policy, patriotism, and a just regard to the rights and in- 
terests of the people. Besides the experimental gardens and seminary 
which have been named, the French government has established the 
Jardin des Plants, a school of Rural Economy at Alfort, and the cele- 
brated farm of Rambouillet. Why then should the national govern- 
ment hesitate to commence the foundation of like establishments in 
the capital of the Union? The inducements are more urgent, the 
demands as imperious, and the prospective advantages incalculable. 

Thus far, we have been indebted to individual enterprise, for all the 
improvements which have been made in the various departments of 
Horticulture, except that of botany ; and even that very useful and 
pleasing science, so long patronized by the kingdoms of Europe, has 
not yet been deemed worthy of public attention in:the United States. 
Neither the national nor state governments have taken measures to en- 
courage the study of natural history, or to facilitate inquiries or exper- 
iments in that vast region of science, to the full extent of its require- 
ments. If the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms have been 
partially explored, and their treasures developed, it is the result of 
private munificence and enterprise; and while there is sufficient 
cause for gratulation, that so much has been accomplished, with such 
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limited means, we cannot but feel dishonored as a nation, that no 
institutions have been founded, by the general government, for the 
advancement of literature, science and the arts. This reprehensible 
indifference to intellectual pursuits,—this total negligence of measures 
for inculcating theoretical knowledge and practical skill, in whatever 
relates to the moral and physical education of the people, is inexcus- 
able, and demands the serious consideration of the statesman and 
legislator. 

Even in monarchical governments, which are based upon the i igno- 
rance, rather than the intelligence of the people, numerous seminaries 
of learning have been munificently endowed, while in this land of 
liberty, where the converse political theory prevails, and on the prac- 
tical observance of which the stability of the republic depends, nothing 
has been done, for the dissemination of instruction. The illustrious 
patriots who established the Union, as well as those venerated sages, 
who have presided over its destinies, in the days of its glory, consider- 
ed it of the first importance that the citizens should be universally and 
eminently enlightened ; and that it was the sacred duty of the govern- 
ment to make na get provision for accomplishing an object of such 
vital consequence ; so necessary to the prosperity of the country,—so 
indispensable to the maintenance of the constitution, and as the only 
guarantee for the perpetuity of the Union. 


NEW-HAVEN. 


A wInDow in a picture shop,—it brought all back to me, 
The Churches and the Colleges and each familiar tree, 

And, like a sun-lit emerald, came glancing out between 

Its pretty snow-white palisades, the verdure of “ the Green.”’ 


O could I write an ode like Gray’s, “ upon a distant view 
Of Eaton College,’’—could I draw the pictures that he drew, 
How would the pleasant images that round my temple throng 
Live in descriptive dactyls, and look verdantly in song! 


“ Tres faciunt Collegium’’—each jurist now agrees,— 
Which means, in the vernacular, ‘‘ a College made of trees ;”’ 
And, ‘ bosomed high in tufted boughs,”’ yon venerable rows, 
The maxim in its beauty, and its truth alike disclose. 


Not so, when lit with midnight oil, the casements, in long line, 
Where more is meant than meets the eye, like constellations shine, 
And “alma-mater-like,”’ the kine, from dairy fields astray, 

Make every passage where they pass a sort of “ milky way !"’ 


I see the very window where, with motherly regard, 

The deacon’s cow looked down upon the students in the yard, 
While they declared, with yearning look and signs of filial glee, 
That cow as well as calf ought there to have admission free. 


I see the old extinguisher, that crowned the Chapel tower,— 
The door we daily crowded in, like monks at matin hour,— 
Save when within—I see it now,—that highest corner cell, 


Old Father Phil. was safely locked, and couldn't toll the bell ! 
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“That evening bell !—that evening bell!’ with its eternal tongue, 
“ How many a tale its music told,” unseasonably rung, 

When, dangling by the rope on high, a bag of oats and hay, 

We set some drayman’s famished | ated to munch all night away ! 


And on the green and easy slope, where those proud columns stand, 
“In Dorian mood,”’ with Academe and Temple on each hand, 

The football and the cricket-match upon my vision rise, 

With all the clouds of classic dust kicked in each others eyes. 


I see my own dear mother Church that warned me from my sin,— 
The walls so gothic all without, so glorious all within, 

And, emblem of the ancient faith its hallowed courts that fills, 
Reared of the adamantine rock from “ everlasting hills.”’ 


O could the vista of my iife but now as green appear, 
As when I first through Temple-street looked down thine espalier, 
How soon to thee, mine early home, would I once more repair, 


And cheer again my sinking heart with mine own native air! 
ALUMNUS 


THE WORKINGMEN. 


Names are now, for the first time, and simultaneously in France, 
England and this country, appropriated to that class in the community, 
who are distinguished from the rest, by earning their bread by labor. 
In France they call them Industriels, which is an entirely new word ; 
in England, Operatives, which is an old word used in a new sense ; 
here, simply, Workingmen, which is the plainest and most expressive 
word of the three. We regard this circumstance, as not the least 
among the “signs of the times.” It is one of many indications, that 
a new era is at hand, that the existing system of social organization is 
effete, and about to be replaced by another. What are to be the char- 
acteristics of this other? A glance at the past may help us. The 
classical systems (we mean the systems of Greece and Rome, or of 
civilized Europe during the five centuries before Christ and a some- 
what longer period after) conquered the old oriental civilization and 
ruled in its stead. ‘This change infused into society more of free ac- 
tivity; and thought, art, and industry, were all the better for it; men 
became more individualized ; and woman took one step towards the 
rank of an human being, for she gained something in coming out from 
the seraglio, although she found, in the world, rather an equivocal re- 
ception. After a while, this form of civilization ripened, decayed, 
and passed away before the feudal system. Then, women were elevat- 
ed into an equal place in society, and men were taught to look upon 
laws as governing and having power independent of and over individ- 
ual will; and further, men were so classified, and the classes were so 
arranged and connected by rights and relations, that although there 
was tyranny enough and slavishness enough, there was less of man- 
worship than before ; and this was a very great improvement. But in 
process of time feudality came to an end; all its order and pomp and 
chivalry failed to keep in it the breath of life ; it died, and the French 
revolution buried it in blood and ashes. And now, what other system 
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of society is coming? The law of these changes seems to be, that, 
during the prevalence of any great social system, no idea can be form- 
ed of the system which is to come next. Thus, no one, amid the al- 
ternating stillness and convulsion of oriential despotism, could have 
formed any conception of that system which grew up when Alexander 
had transferred the sovereignty of the world trom the east to the west ; 
and no one living under the classical systems could dream of the con- 
sequences of that deluge of barbarism which swept them away with 
the besom of destruction. But we are standing on the confines of two 
systems ; or rather in the beginning of one; and the dawning light 
may perhaps disclose to us the great masses, the mountains, seas and 
forests, which will not be revealed by the full brightness of an uprisen 
and unclouded sun, until many generations have followed us away. 

Without making any pretensions to the gift of prophecy, we venture 
to predict, that the sovereign element in the social system which is 
now at hand, will be active usefulness ; that homage will be paid to 
this, as to a king ; that it will be acknowledged as the fountain of all 
honor and the end of all legislation, and the life and soul of all govern- 
ment. Some four hundred years ago, Jack-Cadism was up and doing 
in England, and La Jacquerie (so called from the cant term Jacques 
Bonhomme, ‘‘ Good-man James’) in France, and in Germany, the 
Bauer-krieg, or Peasant-war. That is to say, there were delirious and 
convulsive efforts, throughout the substratum of the European society 
of that day, to burst the chains which were beginning to be felt and to 
be called chains every where. Now, about that time, the word PEoPLE 
began to bear something of its present signification ; and the reason 
was, that the class was beginning really to exist and to demand recog- 
nition and a name ; the people were beginning to be something, and 
their lords were ceasing to be every thing. As soon as a class of men 
who may rank together under some general analogies and resemblan- 
ces, and who are in some sort united by common wants, aims and 
tastes,—as soon as this class begins to assume a positive rank in soci- 
ety, and to exert a positive influence upon society, it is sure to be 
named. 'The men and their doings are then, of necessity, subjects of 
consideration and observation ; they are thought about, and talked about, 
and therefore they must be named ; and it is on this ground that we 
consider the fact with which we introduced these remarks no insignifi- 
cant matter. 

The radicalism, or the jacobinism, or whatever else may be the 
name of that spirit of uprising among the low which now blackens the 
political sky of Europe with impending storm ; and, no less, the barren 
and dreary utilitarianism which will, if it does not, war alike upon art, 
philosophy and religion, and would, if it could, leave humanity but 
one step above the beasts; all these things are but the wild and melan- 
choly beginnings of that which must go forward to a glorious consum- 
mation. What earth will then be, we do not pretend to conjecture ; 
but we believe that the disturbances and conflicts and violence which 
cover so much of the earth with misery, will continue, until the useful 
man becomes the honored man, and the notion that he is best off who 
has least to do, is utterly extirpated. Society may then be governed for 
and by something better than self-seeking, and patriotism become 
something more than “the last refuge of a scoundrel ;” men may 
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cease to look upon the rule of loving one’s neighbor as a very magnifi- 
cent axiom, which is just in its place in the Bible, and is there worthy 
of all admiration, but is little better than nonsense when applied to 
real life. But, as we said before, we have no gift of prophecy, and so 
leave these matters. . 

The workingmen of Europe are very differently situated from our 
own. Between them and the men who live upon property without la- 
bor, a line is drawn, which is in many places a barrier, and, but a few 
generations since, was an impassable one; and from the class which 
stood beyond this line, that is, from among those who did no work for 
the sake of its returns, nearly all of the governing class were taken 
and most of them are taken now. Therefore, throughout Europe, the 
workingmen, as a distinct class in the community, have a positive real- 
ity, and limits sharply defined by the pressure of the antagonist class 
—we might almost say, of the superincumbent class. The question 
need not often occur there, whether this or that man belongs to 
them; the debateable land between them and their opposites is not 
broad ; and whether their objects, their efforts or their instruments be 
good or ill, it is certain that they have a work to accomplish, which will 
require the exertion, perhaps the spasmodic and convulsive exertion of 
their whole strength. But little of this is true in this country. Here, 
we all work. The love of money is so active and universal that it 
never enters into the head of any body to despise another because he 
is in the way of earning money. Nearly all must work or want; and 
they who need not work, do work, to become richer and leave more 
for their executors to divide,—or, because if they are idle, they can 
find none to keep them in countenance or in amusement. Neverthe- 
less, there is an infinite deal of folly amongst us, upon these subjects, 
derived from our European ancestry ; and we are not sorry to see “the 
workies” becoming a party here also; we think it will do little and 
temporary harm, and much and permanent good. 

They will begin with doing wrong, or rather have so begun, be- 
cause it is impossible for them to have the distinctness, the positive ex- 
istence, here, which they have abroad; and consequently, to get any 
thing like separation and party-feeling and party-strength, they are 
obliged to exclude some of the hardest working-men in the communi- 
ty. Merchants are excluded, who care and toil unceasingly, whose 
very sleep is busied with dreams of labor, and whose labor produces 
and sustains the labor of ‘ the workies,” so called. Lawyers are ex- 
cluded, although their labor is often most severe and exhausting, and of 
great cost to mind and body. Printers are received, because they 
stand before their cases handling the types, but the writers who set 
them to work are excluded, although that very article hanging before 
the printer, chained, perhaps, the editor to his table through the live- 
long night, while his eyes smarted with sleeplessness and his wearied 
heart could hardly drive along the lagging blood. Now such distine- 
tion as this is utterly unjust, and, in every respect, unreasonable and 
indefensible. But, on the other hand, because it is so unjust, and so 
entirely without truth or reality, its influence and existence must needs 
be ephemeral. 

There is another difficulty. In this country, where the hundred 
eyes of Intrigue are searching every corner for prey, and her hundred 
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hands are every where at work, as soon as a party like that of the 
Workingmen begins to be, some wretched combination of unprinci- 
pled demagogues is sure to seize upon it and convert it into their in- 
strument. Now, this party in this country, having but little to do of a 
definite and tangible nature, has but little of that visible unity of want, 
design and action, which would be a principle of conservation and de- 
fence ; and, consequently, it becomes an easy prey. But this too is a 
small and short-lived evil; the trick is soon seen through, and there is 
an end of it. 

But the good this party may do,—or, as we should rather say, the 
good which the fact of there being such a party, will do,—cannot pass 
quickly away. It is a very great good to lead men to look upon useful- 
ness as the only thing to be valued ; as entitled, and exclusively enti- 
tled, to appropriate the high places of society. When such an idea as 
this is first cast among them, it mingles with existing notions, and 
must produce and go through a troubled course of fermentation before 
its genuine results are known. Thus, one of the immediate effects of 
the infusion of this idea into society was that Utilitarian system, which 
bases usefulness upon selfishness ; but this falsity is too poor and mean 
to live long ; the love of being useful will soon work itself clear of this 
desolating taint; and then the mass of society will do, what few can 
do now—look upon fame, wealth, rank and power, as having no 
value and as entitled to no honor, excepting so far as they are an indi- 
cation and a measure of usefulness. 

When this becomes the established condition of society, the ‘‘ work- 
ies’ will have done their work, and will be no more heard of. A class 
of men ceases to be a class as soon as it embraces all; when it loses 
its distinct existence, its name must soon disappear and be forgotten. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
NO. I. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


WueEn a man has by any means, good, bad or indifferent, succeeded 
in raising himself a few inches above the average level of humanity, 
a strong curiosity is excited about his person, habits and manners. 
The expression of his countenance, the fashion of his dress, the style 
of his conversation, and the character of his hand-writing become im- 
mediately objects of interest and inquiry. When we are told that 
Dr. Johnson used to help himself from the sugar-bow! with his fingers, 
we feel that we are in possession of an important truth, and we never 
should have pardoned the biographer of Dr. Parr, had he omitted to 
tell us that he smoked a pipe every day after dinner. To gratify this 
natural feeling, it was our intention, before saying any thing about the 
poetry of Mr. Halleck, to give a very minute description of his person- 
al appearance, conversation and manners, and to show that all the 
peculiarities of his genius might be seen in the shape of his forehead, 
the brightness of his eyes and the chiseling of his lips. But there 
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was one slight difficulty about this, which met us at the outset, which 
was, that we never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Halleck, even in 
the street ; and although we feel perfectly qualified, and are ready, 
at a moment’s warning, to review a book without ever having read it, 
we are not yet sufficiently ‘‘ hardened into the bone” of criticism to 
talk about a man’s looks and conversation, without ever having seen or 
heard of him. Some time ago, there appeared in one of the London 
morning papers, an elaborate and minute account of the performance 
of a celebrated actor, the evening before, while, in reality, owing to 
the sudden illness of the performer himself, another play had been sub- 
stituted for the one originally advertised. The hardihood and moral 
courage of that critic we contemplate with admiration and despair. 
If ever the critics should form themselves into an order, we should 
vote for him to be grand-master, or president, since the former is an 
expression a little out of favor just now. But we are young at the 
trade and timid, and must confine our remarks to Mr. Halleck’s poet- 
ry, and, luckily, it is a subject about which a good deal may be said, 
and al] on the same side. 

Mr. Halleck’s warmest admirers have never contended that he sits 
upon the first form in the school of poets, and is to be ranked among 
those inspired masters of the art, who can strike every chord of feel- 
ing and thought, and bring forth sounds terrible as the coming on of 
an earthquake, or sweet as the music of birds. He has never thread- 
ed the mazes of the human heart, nor mused profoundly on the con- 
duct and opinions of men. He does not attempt to describe the ef- 
fects of strong passions upon various natures and how they sometimes 
exalt a low character into sublimity and degrade a great one to the 
clay of the meanest. He does not seem to have reflected very deeply 
on the workings of his own mind and the quick impulses that have 
shot through his own blood. He looks at nature with a poet’s eye 
and paints its features with a poet’s pencil, but he reads in its ample 
page none of that deep philosophy, which creates a mysterious union 
between the mind of man and the mute forms of the external world. 
Woods and mountains are to him picturesque objects, but he does not 
feel, in looking at them, 

‘“ A presence that disturbs him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man." 


He has lived in the world and in the fashionable part of it, and 
has had occasion to observe the carriage and manners of men, rather 
than the native grain of their natures, and has seen more of the ex- 
pression of character, than of the character itself. His poems are like 
cabinet pictures, or rather like paintings in enamel,’ where the finish- 
ing is so exquisite that we do not regret the absence of sublimity of 
conception, variety in expression, and breadth of manner. But it 
would be doing great injustice to Mr. Halleck to class him among that 
class of poets of which Pope is the head, who describe exclusively, 
artificial life and manners. His veins tingle with a true poet’s love of 
natural beauty, both of form and of spirit, and his eye is quick to dis- 
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cern its presence. Probably if he had passed all his life in the woods, 
his muse never would have caught a single fine lady air, but have had 
all the wild grace of a wood-nymph, and every minute beauty and del- 
icate grace of nature would have found a home in his heart, and a 
tribute in his pages. And, as it is, his ‘‘ Weewawken” and “ Wyom- 
ing” show that he has looked at better things than paving-stones and 
brick walls, and with no unheeding or unadmiring eyes. 

The first thing, that strikes us in reading his poems, is the singular 
union we find in them of the humorous and pathetic. He seems like 
“* two single” poets “ rolled into one ;’’ and his mind presents a sin- 
gularity of formation, analogous to that of the Siamese twins. Read his 
serious poems alone, such as ‘“ Magdalen,” or those beautiful verses be- 
ginning, “ ‘The world is bright before thee,’ which ten thousand albums 
cannot make hackneyed, and you would suppose him to be a man 
steeped in romance, whose common language was sighs, a stranger to 
mirth and smiles, and whose mind was crowded with images of tender- 
ness and gloom. You would picture him to your mind’s eye, as a pale 
and melancholy man, in suit of solemn black, with dark, mysterious 
eyes, a low and sweet voice, a woman’s gentleness, and a child’s sim- 
plicity, much given to serenading and repeating poetry by moonlight, 
and not a whit to songs and suppers. You would as soon think of a 
Lord Chancellor’s fiddling a jig, or an Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
dancing one, as of such a man’s cracking a joke, or even laughing at 
one very boisterously. On the other hand, take him in another point 
of view, and read his ‘“ Sketch,” or ‘‘ Domestic Happiness,’ and you 
would think the mantle of Prior had fallen upon him, and would set 
him down for one of the merriest souls that ever chirped over a wine- 
cup, and “ doffed the world aside and bade it pass.” You would 
never suppose he knew how to sigh, or had ever talked sentiment this 
side of the third bottle. Harlequin’s playing Hamlet would not be so 
wild an incongruity as such a man’s being “ melancholy and gentle- 
manlike.” So readily does he slip from grave to gay, that if he ever 
begins a piece in a serious and penseroso style, you may be pretty sure 
that he will fall into his comic vein, before he gets through. Take, 
for instance, his “‘ Alnwick Castle,” which begins with a stateliness 
of verse and a grandeur of thought, worthy of Pindar. Images of ro- 
mantic beauty follow each other in rapid succession ; we are carried 
back to the days of feudal glory and warlike emprise, we catch 
the gleam of armor, and the trumpet’s sound makes the blood beat 
quicker in our veins ;—the plume of Hotspur and the scarf of Lady 
Katharine flit, like visions, before our eyes. And through this pic- 
turesque writing there runs a sweet aud tender moralizing vein, tinged 
somewhat with a melancholy hue, which, like the ivy clinging round a 
ruin, envelopes the whole with its pensive and touching beauty. While 
we are in the airy regions of cloud-land, and quaffing exciting draughts 
of poetic ether, quick as thought the scene is changed; our fairy 
visions vanish, the wings on which we mounted are paralysed, and we 
find ourselves lying flat upon our backs on the familiar earth. Since 
the days of the man in the Arabian tale, who went to sleep a Caliph 
and awoke nobody at all, there never was a more sudden and violent 
transition. Every thing has a villanous smack of reality. We are 
fallen upon the days of steamboats and Lyceums, of stall-fed citizens, 
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of beaver hats, and whole heads under them. We are a little provoked 
with the author, who has kindled up all this romantic flame, merely to 
have the pleasure of putting it out at once with a bucket-full of rid- 
icule. We feel somewhat as we should, if we had been cheated out of 
our money (and may be our tears) by the piteous tale of a beggar, which 
turned out to be all humbug. This is a very curious combination of 
talents, and very strange to those of us who have but one of the two, 
and doubly so to those who have neither. Inthe one case, the intel- 
lectual process is directly the reverse of that in the other, and the 
objects are looked at, from totally opposite points of view. In the one 
every thing is referred to the ideal, properly so called, and in the other 
to the comic ideal, which is its direct antipode. But though a very 
curious, this is not a very rare, union. Here an opportunity offers it- 
self (which, were we a regularly bred critic we should certainly im- 
prove) of being very learned on the subject of this mixed style of 
writing, where tragedy and farce succeed each other like the black 
and white squares of a chess-board, where sober truth is told in a mer- 
ry vein, and a Jurking laugh in the sleeve runs through what sets out 
to be serious. We might trace its history from Italy, where it took its 
rise, through the literatures of all the nations of Europe, and crowd 
our pages with great names from Boiardo to Byron ; but we will be 
merciful to our readers, and hope they will to us; and, if they find us 
particularly dull, console themselves by thinking how much worse it 
might have been. 

It would be a difficult matter to say in which of his two styles Mr. 
Halleck is the more successful. Our opinion would probably be some- 
what influenced by which of his productions we had read last. The 
common mass of readers suppose that humor is his distinguishing attri- 
bute and excellence. But this arises from two causes; one is, that hu- 
mor so delicate and fine as his, is a very rare thing; much more so than 
the power of originating thoughts of serious beauty ; and the other is, that 
his humor is very peculiar and entirely his own ; whereas, sentimental 
poetry must always bear a strong family likeness, though individuals 
will differ, of course, in their styles of thinking and writing. But the 
question is, whether his admirers themselves would prefer to have 
written his serious or his comic poems, or which of the two they would 
least wish to have never been written at all. For ourselves we should 
not know what to say to this dilemma. It is true that his humor is of 
the most delicate and refined kind, and it seems as if the Graces had 
presided over the birth of each line. There is none of the sting of 
wit which creates as much fear as admiration, or of that breadth of 
humor which distends the muscles into a Joud laugh; but there are a 
thousand little airy graces hovering over the words, like humming- 
birds over a flower ; new combinations, and analogies, and unexpected 
turns of thought, rapidly succeeding each other to the close, so that 
we read the last word with a new-boru smile upon our lips. ‘There is 
so much of honest feeling and truth about him, and so little of bitter- 
ness, and he seems to take such good-humored and just views of life, 
that we feel an inward glow spreading itself through us as we read, 
and are more reconciled to ourselves and the world for the rest of the 
day. We can go all lengths in our admiration with a safe conscience, 
for he ridicules the peculiarities of classes and not of individuals, and 
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his lash never cuts through the skin. But while we thus do justice to 
his humorous poems, we do not in the Jeast forget the admiration which 
his serious ones challenge for themselves. They present the undying 
excellence of beautiful and original thoughts, enclosed in language of 
the most crystal purity. ‘There is nothing diseased in his melancholy, 
and when he is sentimental his good genius makes him stop this side 
of mawkishness. Indeed there is a very healthy tone about every 
thing he has written ; nothing seems the fruit of unnatural excitement ; 
he evidently does not belong to the gin-and-water school of poetry. 
His thoughts, if not very original and profound, are by no means com- 
monplace ; and if they were, we could forgive it, so becoming is the 
garb they wear, and so delicious is the cadence of his verse. Who 
can read his verses on Burns, or his ‘‘ Magdalen,” and say that humor 
ishis distinguishing characteristic ?_ Who can be insensible to the feel- 
ing, the sensibility, the tenderness and the imagination, that breathe 
from every line and hallow every word of these beautiful poems? 
The heart and the pulse of a true poet are here—the bright dreams, 
the romantic hues, the thrilling sense of the beautiful and the grand, 
** jmagination’s world of air,” “‘ the vision and the faculty divine.” 
They strike you, too, as the productions of a man with whom poctry is 
the natural expression of thought, and who writes for the same reason 
that a bird sings, or a child frolics. 

If we were asked, what is the peculiar charm of Mr. Halleck’s 
poetry, and what it is that distinguishes him from the other poets of our 
country, we should answer in one word,—Grace. One of his tuneful 
brethren may be more reflective, another more intense and passion- 
ate, and another may translate more easily the hieroglyphics of nature, 
but none of them are so graceful as he. He is graceful in every thing, 
in his thoughts, in the appropriateness of his imagery, in the grouping 
of his words, and in the magic harmony of his numbers, which, from 
the lips of a fine reader, are as good as music. Every one must have 
observed how much effect he will produce by a single epithet, or by 
the peculiar form in which he will mould a thought, and how much 
novelty and aptness there is in his illustrations. ‘To enumerate in- 
stances would be almost to copy out his poems, word for word. This 
uncommon gracefulness of expression, which gives the same kind of 
indescribable charm to fine thoughts, that the cestus of Venus is feigned 
to have done to a beautiful face and figure, is partly the effect of na- 
ture, and partly of art. He is evidently a careful writer, and does not 
belong to the school of Lucilius, who, as Horace says, would stand 
upon one foot and dictate two hundred lines in an hour. Mr. Halleck 
knows well that the most enduring works are those which are the 
slowest in construction, in mental architecture at least. His poetry 
reminds us of an antique Cameo, in which we know not which to ad 
mire most, the beauty of the material or the exquisite finish of the 
workmanship. Without knowing any thing of the matter, we should 
say from internal evidence merely, that he was a slow writer and a 
merciless corrector, and that he blotted, to say the least, as many hines 
as he left. Nothing that he has written bears the marks of careless- 
ness or haste. You cannot say of any of his poems, “ it would have 
been better for his fame, if he had never written this;” but every in- 
dividual line has been, as it were, a drop to swell the tide that bears 
him on to immortality. 
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It is to his grace and elegance that Mr. Halleck owes his universal 
popularity, for, take the world through, these are the qualities most 
generally acceptable. Grace of manner without beauty of person, 
goes farther than the latter without the former, to say nothing of its 
wearing so much better. And in the same way, grace and elegance 
of expression will secure a man a greater number of readers than 
originality or profoundness of thought, without the charm of felicitous 
diction. In illustration of this remark, we never met with a person 
who did not read Mr. Halleck’s poetry with pleasure. One man ad- 
mires Pope, and another Byron, and another Wordsworth, but all are 
charmed with ‘‘ Alnwick Castle” and “ Connecticut.” 

His power of language is truly magical. The right words always 
come at his bidding, and he puts them invariably into the right places. 
He has cut into the very heart of the noble Saxon tongue, and his 
language has a racy and idiomatic flavor, worthy of English verse 
in other days, when it was in its early and vigorous manhood. He 
is uncommonly graphic in his style; he does not write merely, but 
he paints, and his poems are a gallery of pictures. He is free from 
the common and obvious faults of style. He is not obscure, nor 
diffuse, nor unnatural. He is never in the unhappy predicament 
of a man who “ knows but can’t express himself.” Neither is there 
any affectation or trickery about him; he never uses quaint or out- 
of-the-way words, but he is distinguished by a straight-forward manly 
simplicity, which opens our hearts to him at once. 

There is one of Mr. Halleck’s poems which stands alone, and is be- 
yond the range of the remarks we have been making. We need 
hardly say that we refer to the lines on Marco Bozzaris, which cannot 
be praised in too extravagant terms, and which make us half inclined 
to take back what we said in the early part of this paper, and dispos- 
ed to rank their author, at once, among the first class of poets. Of 
this splendid poem it is not too much to say, that it has not its supe- 
rior of its kind, in the English, or, we may venture to add, in any 
other language. It is worthy of being bound up with Pindar and Fili- 
caja. Never did the lyric muse soar on a more vigorous pinion or 
reach a higher elevation. Every line is brimfull of inspiration and 
every word is baptized in fire. It is such a poem as might have been 
written by Eschylus, and sung by the Grecian army, as the setting sun 
bathed in his golden splendor their victorious banners upon the plains 
of Marathon. It is one of those poems with which the rules of ordi- 
nary criticism have nothing to do. It is above their atmosphere, if 
we may so say. ‘To apply them to t would be like measuring the 
arch of a rainbow by trigonometry, or guaging the solid contents of 
the gold and crimson clouds that gather round the dying sun. It ad- 
dresses itself to the senses as well as to the understanding, and it is 
felt in the blood no less than in the heart. It brings before us the 
glorious sights and sounds of war, the gleam of armor, the waving of 
plumes, and the streaming of banners, ‘‘the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting,” the fierce voice of the trumpet, and the faint 
huzzas of dying conquerors. ‘The eye and the cheek kindle and the 
heart burns as we read, and we could rise up and charge the Macedo- 
nian phalanx with a single rush in our hands. The quiet fame of a 
scholar, for a moment, seems poor and tame to the blaze of a hero’s 
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glory, like the glow-worm’s lamp to the sun at noonday. Though its 
illustrious subject died in the arms of victory and in the holy cause 
of liberty, we cannot but think he would have felt an additional 
glow of satisfaction, had he known of the glorious monument, which 
the genius of poetry was to rear for him in a land beyond his “sire’s 
islands of the blest.” 

It is fashionable in criticising an author, to say something about his 
faults, and without stopping to consider Mr. Halleck’s less obvious de- 
fects, (which we might have some difficulty in finding out) we propose 
to close our article with saying a word or two upon his great and prom- 
inent fault,—which is that he has written so litte. Now, although 
there are many things in this world which are valuable in the inverse 
ratio of their abundance, we never heard that Poetry was one of them. 
Even if it be what one of the Fathers called it, the ‘‘ Devil’s wine,”’ it 
cannot be denied that a small dose is as intoxicating as a large one. 
Perhaps it may be said, that, in these days of Souvenirs and Magazines, 
the infrequency of the fault should be its apology, but he has no more 
right to be chary of his favors than the mob of poets have to be so 
liberal. If he think that his own tones of finest melody will be un- 
heard amid the tumultuous bray of the long-eared race, we will reply 
by a pretty fable from Lessing, which is very good and very short. A 
shepherd once complained to a nightingale that she did not sing. 
‘“‘ Alas,” said the nightingale, ‘‘ the frogs make such a croaking that I 
have no wish to sing.” ‘‘ True,” replied the shepherd, “‘ but it is be- 
cause you are silent that we hear them.” 

In short, Mr. Halleck owes it to himself, his country and the read- 
ing public that he should write often. He has heard, probably, of a 
somewhat musty proverb about a bird that can sing and wo’nt sing, and 
if we were the autocrat of Russia and he one of our subjects we 
should insist upon his writing so many lines a year, on pain of being 
sent to Siberia. 

Since this article was commenced, we have read that Mr. Halleck is 
to be the editor of a Magazine in the city of New-York. We wish 
him as much success as he deserves, and we can say nothing more 
than that. We hope he may receive golden opinions from all men, and 
exchange his own notes for another sort of notes which have a very 
magic sound, and which, when properly arranged, form the tune of 
** Money in both pockets.” We are sure of the success of the work, 
for one stanza of his would buoy up the rest of the number, were it 
unmingled iead. 





A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


Sweet Fancy, golden-pinioned bird, 
Once left awhile his starry nest, 

To float upon the breeze that stirred 
The plumage of his glistening breast. 
Sometimes in gem-hung caves delaying, 
And then through spicy forests straying, 

He wandered ‘mid those blessed isles 
That dimple Ocean's cheek with smiles ; 
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He dallied with the merry wave, 
And, diving through the glassy water, 
Brought, in his beak, from its shell-cave, 
A pearl, Circassia’s loveliest daughter, 
In the rich clustering of her hair, 
Might blush with very pride to wear! 





Then tired of sport like this, he flew 
Along the deep in beauty sleeping, 
To that sweet clime, whose sky of blue 
Is, with its chastened splendors, steeping 
A land, whose river's rosy tide 
Is blushing like a virgin bride, 
Whose mountains high and emerald vales 
Are kissed by incense-laden gales. 
And there, o'er ruins ivy-wreathed, 
He heard pure music sweetly breathed ; 
O’er moss-decked arch and broken shrine, 
He saw their ancient glory shine. 
Yet here, amid his favorite bowers, 
Where once he dearly loved to dwell, 
In this delicious land of flowers, 
Where Memory, with magic spell, 
Creates new forms of joy and light, 
He could not stay his restless wing ; 
But, shaking thence the dew-drops bright, 
He plucked the first red rose of spring ; 
Then, blending with the heavenly blue, 
Like arrowy gleam, away he flew. 


Where next did gold-plumed Fancy roam ? 
He sought the bright star’s brightest ray 
That decks his own celestial home, 
And bore it in his glance away. 
Then, when the sunset richly burned, 
Unto the earth once more he turned ; 
And, as his wing grew tired and weak, 
He found a lovely lady’s bower, 
And on her lip, wal ver her cheek 
Softly suffused the pearl and flower ; 
Then in her dark eye’s brilliancy 
He shot the star-gleam from his own, 
And, charmed as much as bird could be, 
Flew back to his far, starry throne ! 





This happened years ago—but now, 
Each pretty maiden, when she hears 
Of locks that cluster round a brow, 
Which, like the stainless snow appears ; 
Of cheeks whose mingled red and white 
Are like red roses crushed on pear! ; 
Of eyes whose clear and mellow light 
Gleams like a star’s where clouds unfurl ;— 
Looks archly up and answers you, 
‘ That on the very homeliest face 
Can Fancy shed his beauteous hue, 
And in a tame expression trace 
A smile as soft as heaven's own blue ; 
That he will seek, through earth and air, 
For charms, to make divinely fair 
And statue-like, a little creature, 
Who has a twist in every feature ; 
And deck her so (your pardon craving) 
That she might set ten poets raving !’ 
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JUNIUS. 


A wRITER in our first number, under the signature of T. sufficient- 
ly evinces that he had read Dr. Waterhouse’s Essay on the Letters of 
Junius with attention, and passed judgement fairly, as far as he had 
firm ground to stand upon. He should have borne in mind, however, 
that the essay was on the Letters of Junius, as published under the 
expressed authority of the writer himself, by Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall, the father, and not those superadded by his son, George Wood- 
fall, many of which are, we confidently believe, spurious. Some of 
them, as “ Poplicola,” and “ Anti-Sejanus, Jun.”’ have no form, trait 
or savor of that superior writer. Without any hesitation we absolute- 
ly renounce, and positively abnegate the letters under those signa- 
tures, as the production of Junius. The last one contains a sentence, 
referring to Lord Bute, too grossly indecent to be quoted; the former 
is too gross in epithets ever to come from the pen of a gentleman, as 
Junius assuredly was. 

The younger Woodfall does not tell us where his hundred and thir- 
teen new-found letters came from. It seems as if he searched the 
columns of his father’s Public Advertiser, and inserted in his very heavy 
edition such as he guessed were written by Junius, and among them 
Poplicola and Anti-Sejanus, Jun. We suspect young Woodfall com- 
mitted the like mistake with another young editor in this coun- 
try, who has made some ponderous volumes by an injudicious accumu- 
lation of materials, too heavy for most readers in hot weather. 

Mr. John Swinden, whom we guess to be a medical man, (for he fol- 
lows the late affectation of suppressing the ancient mode of additions 
to a writer’s name, by which a reader may be informed of a man’s 
calling or profession,)* John Swinden, who appears a sensible, and 
a really modest man, has very recently printed a pamphlet at Leeds, 
England, entitled, “An attempt to prove that Lord Chatham was 
Junius.” From it we quote the following passages, viz. 

I question the positive declaration of Mr. G. Woodfall ; and it shall be my task 
to prove that some of the Miscellaneous Letters are spurious. It is highly im- 
portant to know on what particular fuct the younger Woodfall thought proper to 
call the miscellaneous letters Junius’s. I was not born to be a commentator, but 
I have not much fear of being able to shake some of the positions advanced by 
the younger Woodiall. 

He sets out by telling us that the private and confidential letters addressed to 
the late Mr. Woodfall, are now, for the first time, made public by his son, who 
is in possession of the author’s autographs, and that it was on the 2&th of April, 
1767, that the late Mr. Woodfall received the first public address of this celebrat- 
ed writer. [This was the infamous one signed Popricora.] 

Allow me to examine what Junius himself writes about his letters—* I some- 
times,’ says he, ‘‘ change my signature. The auxiliary part of Philo-Junius was 
indispensably necessary to defend or explain particular passages in Junius, in an- 
swer to plausible objections.” It is worthy of observation, that when Junius was 
engaged in selecting his letters for Woodfall to publish, he perceives the loss of 
two letters, and writes to Woodfall thus—‘‘ The enclosed complete all the mate- 
rials that I can give you. I have done my part; take care you do your's. There 
are still two letters wanting, which I expect you will not fail to insert in their 
places ; one is from Philo-Junius to Seevola about Lord Camden, the other (also 
a Philo-Junius) to a friend of the people about pressing.”’ 











* This absurd reform is attended with manifold inconvenience on both sides the Atlantic. 
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In due time the Dedication and Preface were furnished by Junius, and the 
Letters were printed under his own particular superintendency. Of course Junius 
knew what he had written, yet he never mentions a far greater portion of those 
denominated Miscellaneous Letters. ‘ But,’ says the writer of the Preliminary 
Essay, [Dr. J. Mason Good, who was first a clergyman, and then a physician ; 
to speak more correctly, a Medical Philosopher, and a writer by profession and 
practice ;] “it is no objection to their being genuine that they were omitted by 
Junius in his own edition published 4 Woodfall ;”’ and to support this strained 
supposition, he says that ‘the proofs of their having been composed by the 
writer denominated Junius are incontestible ; the manner, the phraseology, the 
sarcastic, exprobratory style, porn score J of any other evidence, sufficiently 
identify them ; these, therefore, are now added, together with others, whose gen- 
uineness is equally indisputable.” 

After this flourish, Mr. Swinden inquires if this explanation satis- 
fies the mind of any one? or, does the phraseology in all the Miscel- 
laneous Letters sufficiently identify them to have proceeded from the 


pen of Junius ? 

Let any man, (says he) compare them with Junius. He was not in the habit 
of calling names before he had distinctly proved the object of his attack deserved 
them. In Poplicola, Lord Chatham is called, “ villain,” “traitor,” ‘ profligate, 
lunatic, and hypocrite.’”” He more than insinuates that Mr. Pitt aimed at the 
absolute destruction of the constitution of the country. He says, ‘ the master- 
piece of his treachery was to foment such discord between the mother country 
and her colonies, as may leave them both an easier prey to his own dark machi- 
nations. I cannot without horror suppose it possible that this our native coun- 
try should ever be at the mercy of so black a villain. But if the case should 
happen hereafter, I hope the British people will not be so abandoned by Prov- 
idence, as not to open their eyes time enough to save themselves from destruc- 


tion ; and, though we have no Tarpeian rock for the immediate punishment of 


treason, yet we have impeachments, and a gibbet is not too honorable a situation 
for the carcass of a traitor.’ This severe invective, says the editor of young 
Woodfall’s Junius, is aimed against the late Lord Chatham, formerly the right 
honorable William Pitt. A second number of Poplicola is in the same vulgar 
strain of nauseous abuse. Then follows Anti-Sejanus, Jun. in, if possible, a 
more detestable style of blackguardism and indecency. 


When scraping up materials to make three heavy volumes, what 
little discretion or mercy book-builders have for readers and purchas- 
ers! Mr. Swinden says— 

| am aware that Junius wrote under different signatures, and I know also that 
Mr. G. Woodfall has in his possession the autographs of tao or three of the Let- 
ters in the miscellaneous selection, but this does not prove that even one-tenth 
of these letters were written by Junius. So far I have only offered an opinion, 
but it is incumbent on me to assail those letters ina more determined manner. 

The two first letters signed Poplicola stand foremost in the rank, ushered 
into our notice by a long quotation from Livy. Thus prominently stationed, he 
harangues us as a second Cicero, and trusts to the boldness of his language to 
escape detection. *Professing some little knowledge of the principal characteris- 
tic always to be found in a real Junius, J stamp the two letters signed PopiicoLa 
as bare-faced impostures, 

Junius is invariably correct in the information he gires to the public. 

The letters in question [the Poplicolas] are not only full of assertions without 
proofs, but they state what is not true. The allecations are—that Lord Chatham 
is * aman purely and perfectly bad—a hypocrite, a traitor, a villain, a black rillain.”’ 
He compares him toa Roman Dietator—to a Grand Vizier, and threatens him 
with the Tarpeian rock, or a gibbet. [And Mr. Swinden adds in a note,] The 
two letters of Poplicola, have internal evidence to satisfy me that they were 
written by Mr. Horne [Tooke. |] 

With the blindest. or the most wilful ignorance of historical facts, he [Popli- 
cola] charges Lord Chatham aith haring adrocated the legality of the proclama- 
tion prohibiting the exportation of corn,—with having maintained that there was 
a suspending power lodged in the crown. And on this fu/se statement he is 
pleased to say, ** the man who maintained those doctrines ought to have had the 
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Tarpeian rock, or a , ae for his reward. The Ear] of Chatham and his miser- 
able understrappers deserved nothing but detestation and contempt.’ 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down. Lord Chatham, on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1770, says, that ‘“ he was satisfied there was a power, in some degree arbi- 
trary, with which the constitution trusted the crown, to be made use of, under 
correction of the legislature, and at the hazard of the minister upon any sudden 
emergency, or unforeseen calamity, which might threaten the welfare of the peo- 
ple, or the safety of the state.” hat on this principle he had himself “ advised 
a measure which he knew was not strictly legal ; but he had recommended it as a 
measure of necessity, to save a starving people from famine, and had submitted 
to the judgement of his country.’’ If Poplicola deal not in barefaced assertion, 
and for the worst of purposes, where must we look for deceit and impudent as- 
severations ? Poplicola has knowingly advanced false facts, and by the most 
strange want of caution, they have been received by the zor/d as truths. 

By which term, Mr. Swinden doubtless means the world in mini- 
ature, Lonpon; but the world of America did not receive them as 
truths. We knew better, and were never gulled by Mr. George 
Woodfall’s ponderous volumes. The author of the Essay on Junius, 
that lately issued from the University Press, scouted the idea from the 
beginning, that all the hundred and thirteen Miscellaneous Letters 
were from the pen of Junius. But let us turn again to Mr. Swinden, 
who says, in p. 8&2, 

To extend my inquiries into the pretensions of the rest of the Miscellaneous 
Letters would be foreign to the main object of my work. It is of little conse- 
quence to Lord Chatham's pretensions whether they be spurious or genuine. 
The stigma thrown upon his character, ] have, I trust, effectually removed ; 
and as some small reparation for the injury so long inflicted upon that great and 
celebrated name, I hure consigned Porxicoia to dishonor and disgrace. 

One more remark on the spurious letters to be found among the 
genuine ones of Junius. An anonymous writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, commenced a review of Young Woodfall’s huge edition of 
Junius in the latter end of the year 1812, who, after promising to 
continue it, stopped short. A British writer asked why Mr. Urban 
did not redeem his pledge? and adds—‘ perhaps somebody in the 
secret recommended to him to forget the Miscellaneous Letters.” 
Urban declined to display them before the public, for the same reason, 
probably, that induced Lord Clarendon to pass over in silence the 
famous Icon Basilike, which had been palmed on a duped public as 
the work of Charles I. 

After this view of the subject, it would be needless to say much of 
Pitt’s paroxisms of gout and intermittent disorder. We shall only 
mention this fact, that in a few months after Lord Chatham was con- 
fined to his bed at Hampstead, he spoke for Turee Hovurs, at 
the opening of the session of Parliament, and with a renewed vigor 
that astonished the House of Peers. U. 
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TO A MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


Fair Mountain Brook !—thy mimic laughter sings 
Like the clear voice of Childhood, in the deep 
And sabbath stillness of this sylvan scene, 
Through whose green alleys and far-winding glades 
Thy stream leaps onward, like a blue-eyed bo 
With dimpled cheek, and bright and flowing hair. 
’T is for the quiet of thy woodland dwelling, 

'T is for a shade like thine, my soul doth pant, 

As pants the hart after the running brooks. 

For underneath thy waters, I can read 

The story of a pure and peaceful life, 

Writ in thy golden pebbles, in a language, 
Which, like the accents of a mother’s tongue 

My heart hath lisped in childhood. Farther on, 
Thoughtful, thy rapid footsteps I pursue, 

With slower pace, along the pebbly marge, 

To where the woodland opens its wide arms 

To the embrace of Morning, and the light 

And breath of Heaven pour in. Thy waters there 
Slow linger in a smooth and glassy pool, 

Which, like a drop, the low reclining vale 

Holds in the hollow of its hand. And thither 
The Morning goes to braid her sunny hair 

In the clear glassy mirror, and the faint 

And breathless Noon stoops down to quench her thirst, 
And moisten the parched lip. And when around 
In the soft vapory air, with shadowy sweep, 

At day’s still close, the dizzy landscape swims, 
To the dark covert of this woodland scene 
Evening repairs, and, like a dying stag, 

Lies silently beside the water's edge, 

And shuts her tearful eye, and slow expires. 


Born of the April cloud, and rocked and nursed 
Upon the mountain’s bosom, full in thee 

Gushes the spirit of the opening year, 

When Spring first parts the snowy hair of Winter, 
And lays his hoary temples on her breast, 

Like the fair Roman girl, that history boasts, 

Who on her gentle bosom warmed and nursed 
The second childhood of her poor old father. 

O that in me the spirit of life’s spring, 

The soul of youth, with all its pt freshness, 
May gush as freely, and the cheerful sound 

Of clear sweet voices, and the kindly balm 

Of gentle thoughts breathe round me, like the song 
Of birds, and breath of flowers that float o’er thee. 
O that my life may pass as quietly, 

And that my breast, like thine, may bear within it 
A bright reflection of the Heaven above, 

A pure and perfect image of the sky. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tue President, it is understood, has 
at length made an appointment of a 
Secretary to the War Department which 
will be accepted, and the newly organ- 
ized cabinet is therefore perfect, as fol- 
lows; 

Epwarp Livineston, 

Secretary of State. 

Louis M’Layg, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War. 

Levi Woopsury, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Wiruram T. Barry, 

Postmaster-General. 

Rocer B. Taney, 

Attorney-General. 

Of the official and semi-official cor- 
respondence, which has grown out of 
the disselution of the former cabinet, 
which has filled the newspapers at the 
seat of government for two or three 
months, and which it were well for the 
country if it had never happened, it 
will not be expected that we should 
speak in any other capacity than as 
mere recorders of passing events. Itis 
difficult, perhaps, to do even so much, 
and escape the imputation of partiality. 
Such is the strength of politieal feeling 
in this country, and so jealous of _ 
sition are the respective partizans, that 
he must be an uncommonly arrogant 
man who should expect entire exemp- 
tion from censure, in an attempt to 
relate the history of our partizan war- 
fares. 

The recent return of the anniversary 
of Independence has given an opportu- 
nity for a universal and simultaneous 
expression of political prejudices and 
partialities, uncontrolled and unlimited. 
So far as the future can be perceived in 
these expressions, it would not be pre- 
suming too much to predict that a year 
or two of bitter and uncompromising 
political warfare is yet before us—that 


there will be, at the next presidential 
election, at least three candidates in the 
field—and that many old associations 
will be broken up, and probably some 
new and surprising coalitions formed. 
But ours is not the office of a prophet. 

Important elections are approaching 
in many of the southern and western 
states, on the result of which may de- 
pend the organization of new plans, and 
the completion or total abandonment of 
some which have yet been but partially 
arranged. The parties are so nearly 
balanced in some of these states, that 
a as to the result is set alto- 
gether at defiance. 

The politics of the individual states 
present at this moment but little for 
comment or record. In Maine and 
New-Hampshire, the people are chiefly 
ranged on one side or the other of the 
line which divides the administration 
and its friends from the opposition, 
without regard to other distinctions. 
In New-York, Vermont, and Pennsyl- 
vania, (and, perhaps, in some other 
states,) there is a third party—the Anti- 
masonic—which, though understood to 
embrace few if any of the partizans of 
the national administration, cannot be 
considered as a portion of that other 
great division of the people who are 
opposed to the administration, and who 
have been recognized by common con- 
sent as the National Republican party. 
The National Republican journals, prop- 
er, throughout the country, it is believ- 
ed without an exception, ide declared 
in favor of Mr. Clay as a candidate for 
the Presidency. The Antimasonic pa- 
pers have, as uniformly, declared that 
some other candidate than a man be- 
longing to the society of Freemasons 
(to which society Mr. Clay is known 
to be attached) must receive the suffra- 
ges of their party. 

The general calm that pervades the 
political atmosphere is disturbed only in 
the state of South-Carolina, where the 
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doctrine of nullification—a doctrine as 
new and almost as undefinable as its 
name—has produced, apparently some 
anger and passion that may not be 
easily quieted. 


Miuzirary Acapemy. The report of 
the Board of Visiters, invited by the 
Secretary of War to attend the general 
examination of the cadets of the milita- 
ry Academy at West Point, speaks flat- 
teringly of the condition of that insti- 
tution, after a full and free investiga- 
tion of the course of instruction, mili- 
tary and scientific, and of its internal 
police, discipline, and fiscal concerns. 

The whole number of Cadets, upon 
the examination roll, furnished to the 
Board, is two hundred and twenty-two. 
These are divided into four classes ; the 
first consisting of thirty-three members, 
whose course of instruction has now 
been completed ; the second of fifty-two, 
who have been three years in the Insti- 
tution; the third of sixty-two, of two 
years standing ; and the fourth of sev- 
enty-five, admitted since the period of 
the examination of the last year. 
These classes have been severally di- 
vided into convenient sections, arrang- 
ed agreeably to the relative merits of 
the Cadets composing them, their grade 
being settled by the Academic Board, 
at short stated intervals, by an impar- 
tial recurrence to well ascertained and 
fixed rules. 

The studies of the first class are di- 
rected to engineering and the science 
of war; to ethics, rhetoric, national and 
constitutional law ; to infantry tactics 
and artillery. Upon each of those 
branches of science, the class have un- 
dergone a thorough examination, and 
the Board states that its result has been 
us satisfactory as its process has been 
searching and laborious. The studies 
comprehended in the course of the sec- 
ond class, are natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, and drawing. The course of in- 
struction pursued by the third class, 
embraces mathematics, French, and 
drawing. That of the fourth class is 
confined to mathematics and French. 

The Board recommended appropria- 
tions for a building in which the library 
of the institution may be placed for bet- 
ter security ; for the erection of a chap- 
el, and for some other purposes. They 
also recommend an _ increase of the 
pay of the superintendent, whose ser- 
vices, required and performed, are ex- 
tremely laborious. The zeal, talent, 
and industry, which have been se long 
and conspicuously displayed by him, in 
the faithful disharge of his important 
and arduous duties, entitle him, in the 
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judgment of the Board, to the favorable 
consideration of the government. This 
report is signed by the following gen- 
tlemen, composing the Board of Visi- 
ters; Winfield Scott, Major General 
United States Army, President. Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, Chesdes E. Dudley, 
John A. Dix, John Brockenbrough, 
William B. Ewing, H. Leavenworth, 
Brigadier General United States Army. 
John Farnum, Leander J. Sharp, John 
Page, I. Everett, Surgeon United States 
Army. W.S. Franklin, Simon Came- 
ron, Frederick Hambright, Jno. Nelson, 
Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Episcopal Seminary. At the Episco- 
pal Convention, which assembled in 
June, in Boston, a Theological Semina- 
ry was established at ae to be 
called “‘the Massachusetts Episcopal 
Theological School.” The following 
gentlemen were appointed trustees, with 
power to regulate the admission of stu- 
dents, establish professorships, and 
transact the general concerns of the in- 
stitution ; the Rev.Messrs. Eaton,Morse, 
Doane, Potter, Edson, and Coit ; of the 
laity, Messrs. Gardner Greene, George 
Brinley, John C. Warren, Edward 
Tuckerman, Joseph Foster, and Ed- 
ward A. Newton. The Bishop of the 
Diocess is, ex officio, President of the 
Board. There is also a Board of Visit- 
ers, consisting of the New-England 
bishops and secretaries of convention 
At the first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, July 12, 1831, four 
Professorships were established, and 
filled as follows; 1. Of Sacred Rhetoric 
and the Pastoral Care—the Rev. Alex- 
ander V. Griswold, D. D.;2. Of Ee- 
clesiastical History, and the Nature, 
Ministry and Polity of the Church—the 
Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D. ; 3. Of Syste- 
matic Theology—the Rev. John H. Hop- 
kins; 4. Of Biblical Learning, and the 
Interpretation of Scripture—the Rev. 
Thomas W. Coit. The Rev. William 
Croswell was elected Secretary, and 
Edward Tuckerman, Esq. Treasurer of 
the Board. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pennsylvania Society for discour- 
aging the use of Ardent Spirits, has in- 
stituted inquiries calculated to develope 
much valuable information in reference 
to the subject, which engages its at- 
tention. An officer of the society, in a 
letter to the President, Roberts Vaux, 
states that the number of cases of pau- 
perism admitted into the Alms-House 
in the year 1830, was—men 2219; wo- 
men 1761; children 503; total 4733. 
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This number, it is stated, were in the 
house only once. It is said that not less 
than two-thirds of the men and women 
had been there before, and some of them 
twice, some thrice, some five times 
during the year. Not a few of them 
have been ‘“‘ customers’’ of the house for 
five, ten, fifteen, and a few for twenty 
years. ‘The majority of those who are 
now in the House, will in all probabil- 
ity die paupers. As fast as they die, 
their places are more than filled up by 
others. Most of the children are thrown 
upon the public for support by the in- 
temperance of their parents and others, 
who have had the nominal care of them. 

The physicians to the Alms-House, 
in reply to inquiries from the gentle- 
man above-mentioned, say-- We have no 
hesitation in believing that at least 
three-fourths of the individuals admitted 
into the institution, have become its 
inmates from their habits of intemper- 
ance. We have known during the last 
six months several instances of confirm- 
ed mania occurring in individuals pre- 
disposed to the disease, which appear 
to have been induced by intemperate 
habits, as well as a great many instances 
of temporary insanity. We believe that 
four-fifths of the deaths occurring in 
the Alms-Infirmary, are induced by 
diseases, which have either been orig- 
inally produced or very seriously ag- 
pene by the previous intemperate 
nabits of the parents. And finally we 
may state in general terms, that we 
have often witnessed sudden death oc- 
curring in drunkards, who, to all ap- 
pearance, possessed excellent physical 
powers; and who appeared to be un- 
conscious of the fatal effects their habits 
were calculated to induce. 

Ina letterto Mr. Vaux, Edwin Young, 
superintendent of the House of Refuge, 
says—-My official connexion with the 
Refuge permits me to see the effects, 
rather than the causes, which prepare 
youth for the institution; the causes 
and the crimes are without the walls; 
the effects are within and before us ; 
consequently. my knowledge of the 
causes which have operated on the in- 
mates, is what they are willing or able 
to relate, and as I find them frequently 
disposed to misrepresent or conceal 
their own and the errors of their pa- 
rents, I shall not be able to give you 
that full and accurate statement which 
you may desire to have, and which 
would, (were it possible.) be gratifying 
to give; yet, from what I have been 
able to see and ascertain, Iam fully 
persuaded that the greater number have 
suffered more or less through the influ- 
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ence of intemperance, and I am in the 
firm belief that it has been the princi- 
pal cause, either directly or indirectly, 
in sending to this institution, two-thirds 
of the number which have been receiv- 
ed since the commencement of its op- 
erations. That parental care and whole- 
some restraint, so necessary to be ex- 
ercised over youth, is withdrawn, and 
they are left to be allured by tempta- 
tions which lead to the commission of 
crimes, until the reformatory principles 
of this institution are rendered neces- 
sary to subdue their passions, correct 
their habits, and prepare them for use- 
fulness. 

Lancaster County. According to a 
statement recently published, this flour- 
ishing and wealthy county contains at 
this time, seven furnaces, fourteen 
forges, one hundred and eighty-three 
distilleries, forty-five tan-yards, twenty- 
two fulling mills, ope hundred and six- 
ty-four grist mills, eighty-seven saw- 
mills, nine breweries, eight hemp mills, 
five oil mills, five clover mills, three 
factories, three potteries, six cardin 
machines, three paper mills, two aa 
mills, seven tilt hammers, and six roll- 


ing mills. 
OHIO. 

In regard to internal improvements, 
the cry of the people of this state is 
‘onward.’ The project of a Rail Road 
from Sandusky to Dayton is strongly 
urged, and a meeting was held at San- 
dusky, on the 23d June to take meas- 
ures to advance the undertaking 
Every facility is afforded for the con- 
struction of this work by the natural 
make of the country, the whole distance 
presenting buta few and slight inequal- 
ities in the surface. The people have 
just begun to realize the benefits of 
their canal system. Between the 5th 
of March and the 26th of May, the a- 
mount of property conveyed through 
the Miami canal to Cincinnati, was 
778,342 dollars, consisting of the varied 
products of the rich valley of the Miami. 
Amount of tolls, 19,037 dollars. Dur- 
ing the month of June, there arrived 
at Cleaveland, by the way of the Ohio 
canal, 8,109,952 pounds of property, 
embracing 65,634 bushels of wheat, 
12.675 bbls. of flour, 7,117 of butter, 
3175 bbls. of cheese, besides a great va- 
riety of other articles. During the 
same month there passed up the canal 
2,365,560 bls. consisting of 302 tons of 
merchandise, salt, fish, &c. Since the 
opening of the navigation, 90.510 bush- 
els of wheat, 37,231 bbls. of flour, and 
4,072 bbls. of pork, arrived at Cleave- 
land, for an eastern market. 
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The American Library of Useful 
Knowledge. Published under the 
direction of the Boston Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


This is the first volume of a series, 
which the publishers propose to issue at 
intervals of six or seven weeks, makin, 
eight volumes a year. It contains, 1. 
Discourse delivered before the Boston 
Mechanics’ Institution, at the opening 
of the annual course of Lectures, Nov. 
1829, by the Hon. Joseph Story ; 2. A 
Lecture delivered before the same In- 
stitution, at the opening of the annual 
course of Lectures, Nov. 1828, by the 
Hon. Daniel Webster; 3. An Essay 
on the Importance to Practical Men, of 
Scientific Knowledge, and on the En- 
couragements of its Pursuit, by the 
Hon. Edward Everett ; 4. A Lecture on 
the Workingmen’s Party, delivered be- 
fore the Charlestown Lyceum, by the 
same; 5. A Dissertation on the Objects, 
Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, 
by Henry Brougham, now Lord Chan- 
celler of Great-Britain ; 6. An Account 
of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organon Sci- 
entiarum, or a New Method of Study- 
ing the Sciences, from the British 
Library of Useful Knowledge; 7. A 
Discourse on the Nature and Advan- 
tages of the Study of the Physical Sci- 
ences, by J. F. W. Herschell, Esq. 

The character of these several arti- 
cles may be judged of from their titles 
and the names of their respective au- 
thors. Story, Webster, and Everett,— 
there is attraction in the sound of the 
names, that will secure readers from all 
classes; and whoever reads will be sure 
to find entertainment. 

The following extract from Judge 
Story’s Discourse is rather a damper 
upon the doctrine of utility, so fashion- 
able with a certain class of modern 
philosophers. : 

It is’ not easy, indeed, to name many pur- 
suits, of which the inutility is so clearly made 
out, that they may be parted with without re- 
gret, or without “disturbing the good order and 
arrangements of society. Some that at a short 
sight seem, if not frivolous, at least unneces- 
sary, to men of narow capacities, will be found, 
on a larger survey, to be connected with the 
most important interests. The fine arts, for 
instance, painting, music, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, seem almost the necessary accom- 
paniments of a state of high civilization. 
They are not only the grace and ornament of 
society, but they are intimately connected with 
its solid comforts. If they did no more than 
gratify cur taste, increase our circle of inno- 
cent enjoyment, warm our imaginations, or re 
fine our feelings, they might be fairly deemed 
public blessings. But who is so careless, as 
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not to perceive, that they not only give encour- 
agement to men of genius, but employment to 
whole classes in the subordinate arts? They 
not only create a demand for labor; but make 
that very labor a means of subsistence to many 
who must otherwise be idle and indolent, or 
by pressing upon other business, sink the com- 
pensatien for labor, by a ruinous competition, 
to its minimum price. [low many thousands 
are employed upona — block of marble, 
before, under the forming hand of the artist, it 
breathes in sculptured life? Before it meets us 
in the surpassing beauty of a Venus, or the 
startling indignation of an Apollo? Our gran- 
ite would have slumbered forever in its quar- 
ries, if architecture had not, under the guid- 
ance of taste, taught us to rear the dome, and 
the temple, the church of religion, and the hall 
of legislation, the column of triumph, and the 
obelisk of sorrow. ‘To what an amazing extent 
are the daily operations of the press! With 
how many arts, with how much commerce, 
with what various manufactures, is it combin- 
ed! The paper may be made of the linen of 
Italy and the cotton of Carolina, or Egypt, or 
the Indies ; the type and ink of the products 
of various climes ; and the text must be com- 
posed, and the sheets worked off, by the care 
and diligence of many minds. And yet if no 
books were to be printed, if no newspaper or 
pamphlet were to be struck off, but what were 
indispensable ; if we were to deem all classical 
learning useless; and all poetry and fiction, 
and dissertation and essay, and history, asad 
abuse of time and labor and ingenuity, be- 
cause we could do witheut them, and because 
they did not plant our fields, or turn our mills, 
or sail our ships; I fear, that the race of au- 
thors would soon become extinct; and the 
press, busy as it now is, with its myriads, 
would sink back into the silence of the days of 
Faustus, and require no aid from the supernat- 
ural arts of his suspected coadjutor. Sure I 
am, that the power-press of your own Tread- 
well, that beautiful specimen of skill and inge- 
nuity, would be powerless, and no longer in its 
magical works delight us in our morning 
search, or in our evening lucubrations. 

Judge Story, in illustration of the 
difficulty which inventions in mechanics 
and discoveries in science often have to 
encounter before they can gain the fa- 
vor of the public, quotes the striking 
instance of Robert Fulton, and repeats 
what he had himself heard the illustri- 
ous inventor of the steamboat relate of 
the history of his labors and discourage- 
ments. 

When, said he, I was building my first steam- 
boat at New York, the project was viewed by 
the public either with indifference, or with 
contempt, a8 a visionary scheme. My friends, 
indeed were civil, but they were shy. They 
listened with patience to my explanations, but 
with a settled cast of incredulity on their coun- 
tenances. 1 felt the full force of the lamenta- 
tion of the poet, 

‘* Truths would you teach, to save a sinking 


and, 

All shun, none aid you,and few understand.’’ 
As I had occasion to pass daily to and fromthe 
building-yard, while my boat was in progress, 
I have often toitered unknown near the idle 
groups of strangers, gathering in little circles, 
and heard various inquiries as to the object of 
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this new Vehicle. The language was uniform- 
ly that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The 
loud laugh often 10se at my expense ; the dry 
jest ; the wise calculation of losses and expen- 
ditures ; the dull but endless repetition of the 
Fulton Polly. Never did a single encouraging 
remark, a bright hope, ora warm wish, cross 
my path. Silence itself was but politeness, 
Veiling its doubts, or hiding its reproaches. 
At length the day arrived when the experi- 
ment was to be putinto operation. To me it 
Was a most trying and interesting occasion. I 
invited many friends to go on board to witness 
the first successful trip. Many of them did me 
the favor to attend, as a matter of personal re- 
spect; but it was manifest, that they did it 
with reluctance, fearing to be the partners of 
my mortification, and notof my triumph. I 
was well aware, thatin my case there were 
many reasons to doubt of my own success. 
‘The machinery was new and i!l made; many 
parts of it were constructed by mechanics un 
accustomed to such work ; and unexpected dif- 
ficulties might reasonably be presumed to pre- 
sent themselves from other causes. ‘The mo- 
ment arrived, in which the word was to be giv- 
en for the vessel to move. My friends were in 
groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. ‘They were silent, and 
sad, and weary. IL read in their looks nothing 
but disaster, and almost repented of my efiorts. 
The signal was given, and the boat movee on 
a short distance, and then stopped and became 
immovable. To the silence of the preceding 
moment now succeeded murmurs of discontent 
aud agitations, and whispers and shrugs. | 
could hear distinctiy repeated, ‘‘ I told you it 
would be so—it is a foolish scheme—I wish we 
were well outof it.’ Lelevated myself upon 
a platform, and addressed the assembly. 1 
stated, that | knew not what was the matter ; 
but if they would be quiet, and indulge me for 
a half hour, | would either go on, or abandon 
the voyage for thattime. ‘This short respite 
was conceded without objection. I went be 
low, examined the machinery, and discovered 
that the cause was aslight mal-adjustment of 
some of the work. In ashort period it was 
obviated. The boat was again put in motion. 
She continued to move on. All were still in 
credulous. None seemed willing to trust the 
evidence of their own senses. We left the fair 
city of New York ; we passed through the ro 
mantic and ever-varying scenery of the high 
lands; we descried the clustering houses of 
Albany ; we reached its shores , and then, even 
then, when allseemed achieved, I was the vic 
tim of disappointment. Imagination supersed 
ed the influence of fact. It was then doubted, 
if it could be done again; or if done, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great value. 

Such was the history of the first experiment, 
as it fell, not in the very language which If 
have used, but in its substance, from the lips 
of the inventor. He did not live indeed to en 
joy the full glory of his invention. [tis mourn 
ful to say, that attempts were made to rob him 
in the first place of the merits of his invention, 
and next of its fruits. Ue fella victim to his 
efforts to sustain his title to both. When al 
ready hisinvention had covered the waters of 
the Hudson, he seemed little satisfied with the 
results, and looked forward with far more ex- 
tensive operations. My ultimate triumph, he 
used to say, my ultimate triumph will be on the 
Mississippi. [I know, indeed, that even now 
it is deemed impossible by many, that the difli 
culties of its navigation can be overcome. But 
fam confident of success. I may not live to 
see it; but the Mississippi will vet be covered 
by steam-boats ; and thus an entire change be 
wrought in the course of the internal naviga 
tion and commerce of our country 
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The superiority of man over all the 
other works of the Creator, is briefly 
stated by Mr. Webster. 


Man’s grand distinction is his intellect, his 
mental capacity. It is this, which renders him 
highly and peculiarly responsible to his Crea- 
tor. Itisthis, on account of which the rule 
over other animals is established in his hands ; 
and it is this, mainly, which enables him to 
exercise dominion over the powers of nature, 
and to subdue them to himselt. 

But it is true, also, that his own animal or- 
ganization gives him superiority, and is among 
the most wonderful of the works of God ou 
earth. It contributes to cause, as well as 
prove, his elevated rank in creation. His port 
is erect, his face towards heaven, and he is 
furnished with limbs which are not absolutely 
necessary to his support or locomotion, and 
which are at once powerful, flexible, capable 
of innumerable modes and varieties of action, 
and terminated by an instrument of wonder- 
ful, heavenly workmanship,—the human hand 
This marvellous physical conformation, gives 
man the power of acting, with great effect, 
upon external objects, in pursuance of the sug- 
gestions of his understanding, and of applying 
the results of his reasoning power to his own 
purposes. Without this particular formation 
he would not be man, with whatever sagacity 
he had been endowed. No bounteous grant of 
intellect, were it the pleasure of heaven to 
make such grant, could raise any of the brute 
creation to an equality withthe human race. 
Were it bestowed onthe Leviathan, he must 
remain, nevertheless, in the element where 
alone he could maintain his physical existence. 
He would still be but the inelegant, misshapen 
inhabitant of the ocean, ** wallowing unwieldy, 
enormous in his gait’? Were the Elephant 
made to possess it, it would but teach bim the 
deformity of bis own structure, the unloveli- 
ness of his frame, though “‘the hugest of 
things,’’ his disability to act on external mat 
ter, and the degrading nature of his own phy 
sical wants, which lead him to the deserts, and 
give him for his faverite home the torrid plains 
of the tropics. It was placing the King of 

Jabylon sufficiently out of the rank of human 
beings, though he carried all his reasoning fac 
ulties with him, when he was sent away, to 
eat grass like an ox. And this may properly 
suggest to our consideration, what is undeni- 
ably true, that there is hardly a greater blessing 
conferred on man than his natural wants. If 
he had wanted no more than the beasts, who 
can say bow much more than they, he would 
have attained? Does he associate, does he cul 

ivate, does he build, does he navigate? The 
original impulse to all these lies in his wants. 

It proceeds from the necessities of his condition, 
and from the efforts of unsatistied desire. Ev 
ery want not of a low kind, physical as well as 
moral, which the human breast feels, and 
which brutes do not feel and cannot feel, raises 
man, by so much, in the scale of existence, 
and is a clear proof, and a direct instance, of 
the favor of God towards his so much favored 
human offspring. If man had been so made as 
to have desired nothing, he would have wanted 
almost every Lhing worth possessing. 





From the same discourse we take the 
following outline of the 
power and skill of the present 
which mark it as an epoch worthy of 
all admiration. 

Machinery is made to perform what has 
formerly been the toil of human hands, to an 
extent) that) astonishes the most sanguine, 
with a degree of power to which no number of 


mechanical 


noe, 
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human arms is equal, and with such precision 
and exactness as almost to suggest the rotion 
of reason and intelligence in the machines 
themselves. Every natural agent is put unre- 
lentingly to the task. ‘The winds work, the 
waters work, the elasticity of metals work ; 
gravity is solicited into a thousand new forms 
of action ; levers are multiplied upon levers ; 
wheels revolve on the peri;heries of other 
wheels ; the saw and the plane ate tortured 
into an accommodation to new uses, and, last 
of all, with inimitable power, and with whirl- 
wind sound,’ comes the potent agency of 
steam In comparison with the past, what 
centuries of improvement has this single agent 
comprised in the short compass of fifty years! 
Every where practicable, every where efficient, 
it has an arm a thousand times stronger than 
that of Hercules, and to which human in- 
genuity is capable of fitting a thousand times 
as mauy hands as belonged to Briareus. Steam 
is found, in triuinphant operation, on the seas ; 
and under the influence of its strong propul- 
sion, the gallant ship, 
** Against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies, with an upright keel.”’ 


It is on the rivers, andthe boatman may repose 
on his oars. itisin highways, and begins to 
exert itself alony the courses of land convey- 
ance; itis atthe bottom of mines a thousand 
feet below the earth’s surface , itis in the mill 
and in the workshops of the trades. Itrows, 
it puinps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it 
lifts, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, it prints. 
It seems to say to men, at least to the class of 
artizans, ‘* Leave off your manual labor ; give 
over your bodily toil; bestow but your skill 
and reason to the directing of my power, and I 
will bear the toil,—with no muscle to grow 
weary, no nerve to relax, no breast to feel 
faintness.”? What further improvements may 
still be made in the use of this astonishing 
power, itis impossible to Know, and it were 
vain to conjecture. What we do know, is, 
that it has most essentially altered the face of 
affairs, and that no visible limit yet appears 
beyond which its progress is seen to be impos- 
sible. If nts power were now to be annibilat- 
ed, if we wereto miss it on the waterand in 
the mills, it would seem as if we were going 
back to rude ages. 
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That part of the volume which is sup- 
plied by Mr. Everett is reserved for 
another notice. 


The History of New-Hampshire, 
by Jeremy Belknap, D.D. Froma 
copy of the original edition, having 
the author's last corrections ; to which 
are added notes, &c. by John Farmer. 


Vol. I. 


The character of Dr. Belknap’s His- 
tory of New-Hampshire is well known 
to those who pretend to an acquaint- 
ance with the discovery and settlement 
of our country. It has long enjoyed a 
high reputation as an accurate and 
elaborate work. But this is not its only 
recommendation. It is not a barren 
skeleton—a mere arrangement of dates. 
Dr. Belknap was an elegant writer, and 
he had the happy talent which enabled 
him to accomplish successfully his pur- 
pose, “not barely to relate facts, but to 
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delineate the characters, the passions, 
the interests and tempers of the persons 
who are the subjects of his narration, 
and to describe the most striking fea- 
tures of the times in which they lived. 

The present edition of the first vol- 
ume of Dr. Belknap’s New-Hampshire, 
is printed from a copy of the original 
edition, into which had been transcribed 
the marginal notes and corrections made 
by the author at different times ina 
printed “_ which he kept for that 
purpose. The editor, Mr. Farmer, is 
known to the public, as secretary of the 
New-Hampshire Historical Society, and 
author of several works elucidating the 
early history of that state and of New- 
England. he value of the volume is 
augmented by the notes and illustra- 
tions of the editor. Some variations 
from the original in regard to orthogra- 
phy and punctuation have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Farmer, but great care 
has been taken to preserve the text un- 
impaired, and no changes affecting that 
have been allowed. 

The volume contains a great number 
of interesting anecdotes, historical and 
biographical, and many pages might be 
filled with amusing extracts. The story 
of Capt. John Underhill and his cotem- 
poraries may be referred to as one of 
this character, and as furnishing also an 
instructive lesson in the delineation of 
*‘ that species of false religion, which, 
having its seat in the imagination, in- 
stead of ae the heart better and 
reforming the life, inflames the passions, 
stupifies reason, and produces the wild- 
est effects in the behavior.”” The book 
abounds also in relations of a pathetic 
character, descriptive of the sufferings 
and privations of the first settlers. We 
make an extract of a passage from 
Chap. X. giving a general view of an 
Indian war and of the distressing inci- 
dents of that heroic period. 

The Indi.ns were seldom or uever seen be- 
fore they did execution. They aypeared not 
in the open field, ner gave proofs of a truly 
masculine courage; but did their exploits by 
surprise, chiefly in the morning, keeping them- 
selves hid behind logs and bushes, near the 
paths in the woods, or the fences contiguous to 
the doors of houses; and their lurking holes 
could be known only by the report of their guns, 
which was indeed but feeble, as they were 
sparing of ammunition, and as near as possible 
to their object before they fired. They rarely 
assauited an house unless they knew there 
would be but little resistance, and it has been 
afterward known that they have lain in am- 
bush for days together, watching the motions 
ot the people at their work, without daring to 
discover themselves. One of their chiefs, who 
had got a woman’s riding-hood among his 
plunder, would put it on, in an evening, and 
walk into the streets of Portsmouth, looking 
into the windows of houses, and listening to 
the conversation of the people. 
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Their cruelty was chiefly exercised upon 
children, and such aged, infirm, corpulent per- 
sons as could not bear the hardships of a jour- 
ney through the wilderness, If they took a 
woman far advanced in pregnancy, their knives 
were plunged into her bowels. An infant, 
when it became troublesome, had its brains 
dashed out against the next tree or stone. 
Sometimes, to torment the wretched mother, 
they would whip and beat the child tilt almost 
dead, or hold it under water till its breath was 
just gone, and then throw it to her to comfort 
and quiet it. Lf the mother could not readily 
still ts weeping, the hatchet was buried in its 
skull. Acaptive wearied with a burden laid 
on his shoulders was often sent to rest in the 
same way. Ifany one proved tefractory, or 
was known to have been instrumental of the 
death of an Indian, or related to one who had 
been so, he was tortured with a lingering pun- 
ishment, generally at the stake, whilst the oth- 
er captives were insulted with the sight of his 
miseries. Sometimes a fire would be kindled 
and a threalening given out agaiust one or 
more, theugh there was no intention of sacri- 
ficing them, only to make sport of thetr terrors. 
The young Indians often signalized their crnel- 
ty in trea ing captives inhumanly out of sight of 
the elder, and when inquiry waz made inio the 
matter, the insulted captive must either be si- 
lent or put the best face on it, to prevent worse 
treatment for the future, Ifa captive appeared 
sad and dejected, he was sure to meet with in- 
sult; but if he could sing and dance and laugh 
with his masters, he wa~<caressedas a brother. 
They had a strong aversion to negroes, and 
generally killed them when they fell into their 
hands 

Famine was a common attendant on these 
doleful captivities. The Indians when they 
caught any game devoured it all at one sitting, 
and then girding themselves round the waist, 
travelled without sustenance till chance threw 
more in their way. The capiives, urused to 
such canine repasts and abstinences, could not 
support the surfeit of the one, nor the craving 
of the other. A change of masters, though it 
sometimes proved a relief fiom misery, yet ren- 
dered the prospect of a return to their homes 
more distant. If an Indian had lost a relative, 
a prisoner bought fur a gun, a hatchet, or a few 
skins, must supply the place of the d cased, 
and be the father, brother, or son of the puychas- 
er; and those who could accommodate .hem- 
selves to such barbarous adoption, were treated 
with the same kindness as the persons in whose 
place they were substituted. A sale among the 
French of Canada was the most bappy event to 
a captive, especially if he became a servant in 
the family ; though sometimes, even there, a 
prison was their lot, till opportunity presented 
for their redemption ; whilst the priests em- 
ployed every seducing art to convert them to 
the popish religion, and induce them to aban- 
don their country. These circumstances, join- 
ed with the more obvious hardships of travel- 
ing half naked and barefoot through pathless 
deserts, over craggy mountains and deep 
swamps, through frost, rain and snow, expos- 
ed by day and night to the inclemency of the 
weather, and in summer to the venomous 
stings of those numberless insects with which 
the woods abound ; the restless anxiety of 
mind, the retrospect of past scenes of pleasure, 
the remembrance of distant friends, the be- 
reavements experienced at the beginning or 
during the progress of the captivity, and the 
daily apprehension of death either by famine 
or the savage enemy ; these were the horrors 
of an Indian captivity. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged, 
that there have been instances of justice, gen- 
erosily and tenderness during these wars, 


which would have done honor to a civilized 
people. A kindness shown to an Indian was 
remembered as long as an injury ; and persone 
have had their lives spared, for acts of humanity 
done to the ancestors of those Indians into 
whose hands they have fallen. They would 
s metimes ‘carry children on their arms and 
shoulders, feed their prisoners with the best of 
their provision, and pinch themselves rather 
than their captives should want food.”?” When 
sick or wounded, they would afford them prop- 
er means for their recovery, which they were 
very well ableto do by their knowledge of 
simples. In thus preserving the lives and 
health of their prisoners, they doubtless had a 
view of gain. But the most remarkably favor- 
able circumstance in an Indian captivity, was 
their decent behavior to women. } have nev- 
er read, vor heard, nore uld find by inquiry, 
that any woman who fell into their hands was 
ever treated with the least immodesty ; but 
testimoni-s to the contrary are very frequent. 
Wheth rthis negative virtue is to be ascribed 
to a natural frigidity of constitution, Jet philos- 
ophers inquire ; the fact is certain; and it was 
a most happy circumstance for our female cap- 
tives, that in the midst of all their distresses, 
they had no reason to fear from a savage foe, 
the perpetration of acrime, which has too fre- 
quently disgraced, not only the personal, but 
the national character of those, who make 
large pretences to civilization and humanity. 


Native Bards; a Satirical Effu- 
sion. With other Occasional Pieces. 
By J. L. M. 


Some months ago our northern bards 
were threatened by the southern papers 
with a castigation ;—a satire, that was to 
everwhelm the most eminent of them 
with confusion. We felt no little alarm 
at the time, fearing that some of our 
especial friends would be wholly de- 
molished ; but we have read “ Native 
Bards" and our fears are over. It adds 
one more to the list of American literary 
failures. 

This “ Satirical Effusion”’ consists of 
about eight hundred lines, most of which 
are pentameters. In some, the author 
has generously added a foot or two over 
and above the lawful measure. It need- 
ed no preface to inform us that the thing 
is the work of an unpractised writer ; the 
structure of the versification shows great 
carelessness, and the matter wants 
method and arrangement. In short, it 
is being guilty of a misnomer to call it 
a poem; itis a mere string of truisms 
and common places. As a satire it has 
little point and no wit. 

L. M. complains bitterly of the 
degradation of American literature, ac- 
knowledging at the same time, how- 
ever, and very truly, that his will to 
disgrace our poor scribblers is greater 
than his power. Imitators excite his 
particular displeasure, affectation rouses 
his indignation, and rhyming in albums 
fills the cup of his wrath to overflowing. 
Yankee poets are the special objects 
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of his resentment. After venting his 
southern spleen at their expense, he 
says, 
With a grateful heart to God, 
Devour each day your pudding and your cod, 
Comfort yourselves with flagons, courage ! 
cheer 
Your maudlin spirits with besotting beer, 
Go, plough your fields, teach hopeful youth, 
engross, 
Plant onions, notions vend, for gold seil dross, 
Vote, muster, edit journals, import tea, 
Make Goshen cheeses, wretched rum for sea, 
Bad cloths, and flimsy fabrics for the mart 
Of the poor south, that still must pay and 
smart, &c. 

These lines and the few others below, 
are rather more than fair specimens 
of our author’s manner and powers. 
tieaven knows our poetasters have need 
of reproof, but to be rebuked by one 


like J. L. M. and that with sectional 
asperity, is too bad. Hlowever, the 
dullness of the book “ nullifies’’ its ill 


nature, and it will probably be read by 
few of those for whose benefit it was 
written. If J. L. M. had any other ob- 
ject than to vent his overflowing bile, 
like common swearers, in hard words, 
we have been unable to discover it. 
We have been unable to discern the 
point or gist of a single paragraph, nor 
do we know a writer, or class of writ- 
ers, to whom one in twenty of his re- 
proaches can apply. He threatens, if 
his sot disant satire does not take 
effect, to print another, which we ad- 
vise his publisher not to make a joint 
stock affair. The threat concludes the 
piece, thus ; 
Ye mighty small ones, and ye tittle great, 
11] to the task again, and try a strain, 
Which shall not, by your leave, be heard in 
vain ; 

Again Apoilo’s aid I will invoke, 
And ply my weapon with a closer stroke, 
Each recreant thymester shall behold his name, 
And notes and illustrations speak his shame. 
Now have [ purged my choler, spilt my gall, 
And feel more placid, { shall nought recall, 
Write, rave, blaspheme, Ll do despise ye all. 

We feel assured the “inighty small 
ones and the little great,” will cordially 
reciprocate the sentiment in the last 
half line, when they shall have read 
J. L. M’s. book. 

The first of the ‘* Occasional Pieces’ 
is a long epistle in verse. The others 
are short, and all go to prove, that, if the 


author's forte is not im satire, neither 
is it infugitive poetry. We have given 
his book more notice than it deserves, 


and will now take leave of it 


Tales of the Puritans. The Reg- 


icides; the Fair Pilgrim ; Castine. 


These three stories are founded upon 
meidents which among the 
funiliar and most interesting of all those 


are most 
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in which the earliest history of New 

England is so rich; the concealment of 
Whalley and Goffe at New-Haven and 
Hadley, the emigration of Lady Ara- 
bella Johnson, and the War of 1702, 
with the Eastern Indians. Novel mak- 
ing cannot be the forte of the writer ; 
and though credit is certainly due to 
the labor bestowed upon the compilation 
or composition of the volume, yet we 
think the naked historical facts far more 
romantic than his (or her) style or faney 
are calculated to make them. Wecan- 
not believe that any but a person who 
was writing by the page, or the day, 
conld have read the plain, unvarnished 
tales of Pilgrim life, and had the heart 
to work them up (to use a significant 
technical phrase) in such a tame and 
unattractive manner 


An Oration, pronounced before 
the citizens of Boston, on the Anni 
versary of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, July 4, 1831. By 
John G., Palfrey. 


If we were asked why,—from the 
multitude of orations pronounced on 
the late celebration of independence 
and since published by the civil or so- 
cial communities at whose request they 
were pronounced,—we select this in 
particular as the subject of a notice, it 
perhaps may not be easy to give an an- 
swer that should satisfy the inquirer 
jut then we could abundantly satisfy 
ourownconscience,and keep it free from 
any * compunctious visitings on ac- 
count of having made such selection. 
Without further circumlocution, we 
pronounce it the best—immeasurably 
the best—that we have seen; and that 
is the reason, and reason enough, for 
the choice. The sty le of Mr. Palfrey’s 
oration is plain, familiar, unaffected, 
and appropriate. Its morals are pure 
and healthy. [ts polities are sound and 
practicable. Its whole doctrine is the 
doctrine of lite—adapted to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity of 
individual happiness, and to secure the 
perpetuity of national glory. Among 
the means of perpetuating our national 
freedom, Mr. Palfrey notices three, as 
especially proininent—a hearty attach- 
ment in the people to the union of the 
states—a care to have the administra- 
tion in proper hands—and a literature 
of our own production. These topics 
are discussed, illustrated, and enforced 
inan able and unanswerable manner 
It may perhaps be said that no one 
would be bold enough to deny the 
propositions, and that, therefore, no 
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argument on such topics was needed. 
Let those who think so, read the argu- 
ment, and possibly they may discover 
that some things are admitted by com- 
mon consent, which a little investiga- 
tion will prove to be not quite so well 
established as common consent suppos- 
At any rate, no harm can arise from 
To use the orator’s own 


es. 
the discussion. 
language— 

There is no conquering men who are their 
own masters. ‘There is no cheating men who 
have looked closely into themselves. A wise 
observer of political causes and consequences, 
in speculating on the probable perpetuity of our 
freedom, would by no means ask, with the 
greatest concern, what armies we could bring 
into the field, or what funds into the treasury, 
but much rather what principles we had im- 
bibed. [tis knowledge and virtue, intellectual 
and moral power, which a discerning patriot- 
ism will prompt us to covet by way of securi- 
ties. We shall desire to see it distinguished, 
vot only by the rectitude and wisdom of its in 
ternal and foreign administration, but by its 
advances in science and art, its well endowed 
and efficient institutions for preventing and re- 
dressing ills, to which flesh is heir, of every 
sort, and diffusing information suited to every 
condition ; by the high tone of its public sen- 
timent, its temperance in prosperity, and firm- 
ness in reverses; by the purity of its domestic 
manners, and the spirit of order which every 
where pervades it. We shall wish to see it 
made to every man a happy country to live in, 
that so it may seem to every man & worthy 
country to defend. 


An Elementary Treatise on Geo- 
metry, simplified for beginners not 
versed in Algebra. By Francis J. 
Grund. 


This work consists of two parts. The 
first part containing Plain Geometry, 
has been before the public some months, 
and has passed through two or three 
editions. The second part, which treats 
of Solid Geometry, with its application 
to the solution of Problems, has been 
published recently. They form, how- 
ever, but one treatise; and, for the 
sake of economy should be sold in one 
volume. 

In preparing this work, we think Mr. 
Grund has rendered a valuable service 
to the community, and one which must 
be very acceptable to teachers. Geom- 
etry is one of the most valuable and 
important of the sciences, whether we 
regard its salutary influence upon the 
mind, or its necessary application to 
the Arts. It is a science about which 
every man and every woman must 
know something, practically at least; 
and they would be the better for being 
thoroughly versed in its principles. To 
the mechanic, especially, it is a science 
of the first importance ; and it ought to 
be tanght not only in our colleges and 
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academies, but in all public schools. 
In a word, it should become a branch 
of common, popular education ; and we 
think the admirable Treatise of Mr. 
Grund will do much towarés producing 
this result. It is a singular fact, in this 
book-making age, that, three years since, 
not a single elementary work on the 
subject of Geometry,—a work fitted for 
the use of common schools,—could be 
found in the English language, it is 
believed,—certainly not in this country. 
But this deficiency has been ably and 
abundantly supplied by the publica- 
tions of Messrs. Walker, Hayward and 
Grund ; and if boys do not learn Geom- 
etry now, it will not be for the want 
of good text-books. 

Mr. Grund was peculiarly qualified 
for the work which he undertook ; and 
he has performed it well. He has 
studied simplicity, yet not at the ex- 
pense of rigorous demonstration. The 
technical terms, theorem, corollary, scho- 
lium, &c. are not used. The preposi- 
tions come as answers to queries, which 
the pupil is supposed to discover; and 
his axioms are announced as truths. 
We do not think these changes of much 
importance ; for although they may 
make the book appear to be on the in- 
ductive plan, it is not the more so in 
fact. In some instances Mr. Grund’s 
mode of demonstration is new to us; 
but it is ingenious, and perfectly satis- 
factory. Upon the whole, we regard 
the Treatise as a most excellent one, 
and we trust that it will be extensively 
introduced into the academies and 
schools of our country. 


The Young Ladies’ Class Book ; 
a selection of Lessons for Reading, in 
prose and verse. By Ebenezer Bai 
ley, Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
High School, Boston. 


A Reading-book for schools, at the 
present day, is not much of a rarity 
Scarcely a month elapses that we do not. 
see a new one advertised, and if its 
author or publisher does not accompany 
its annunciation with a column or two 
of recommendations and newspaper- 
puffs, paid for at a stipulated price, or 
extorted from the writers by reiterated 
assaults upon their patience till patience 
itself becomes a vice, why then it must 
be admitted that such a book isa rarity. 
Mr. Bailey's selection comes before the 
public preceded by no brazen-mouthed 
herald of that sort, and appeals only to 
the common sense and the ordinary 
wants of the public for a reward for 
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his labor. The selection is made ap- 
parently with strict regard to usefulness, 
and certainly discovers the presence of 
a pure and refined taste and of a deep 
and chastened feeling in the compiler. 
This remark will be found especially 
true in reference to the articles in po- 
etry, which are taken from the writings 
of the best modern poets, both English 
and American, yet without embracing 
those that have Coocmns hackneyed from 
the service into which they have been 
pressed by former compilers. There is 
no piece in the volume which a young 
person may not commit to memory, an 
feel that his intellectual treasure is 
augmented. 


A Lecture on Classical Learning, 
by Cornelius C. Felton, Tutor in 
Greek in Harvard University. 


This Lecture is contained in the vol- 
ume published by the American Insti- 
tute, of which we gave some account 
in the first number of the New-England 
Magazine. We select it as the topic of 
a special notice, because we believe 
with the writer that “the subject of 
classical learning is one of immense im- 
a when considered with all its 

earings upon the intellectual culture 
of our times ;’’ and because we further 
believe that there is much prejudice ex- 
isting on this subject, which every in- 
dividual who deems that prejudice in- 
jurious to the progress of intellectual 
improvement should assist in removing. 
The chief object of the lecturer is to 
answer the questions of those skeptics, 
who assert that the main reason for giv- 
ing importance to ancient masters, in a 
course of liberal education, was, in for- 
mer times, the fact, that they were the 
only teachers. This reply embraces an 
exposition of the claims that classical 
learning has upon our attention and re- 
spect. Mr. Felton thus reasons with 
these skeptics. 

Much wit has been expended in ridiculing 
the pursuits ofthe philologist. But true philos- 
ophy regards every manifestation of mind, 
whether in the forms of language, the crea- 
tions of poetry, the abstractions of science, or 
the godlike gift of oratory, as worthy of its 
study. The mind, the essential and immortal 
part of man, is not to be contemned in any one 
of its thousand-fold aspects and operations. 
Among the most curious and subtile of these 
operations, the process unfolded by the devel- 
opment of speech may fairly be classed. This 
gift, so universal, so indispensable, like the air 
we breathe, is scarcely valued because its loss 
is rarely felt. But let us reflect a moment 
upon its infinite importance, and we cannot, 
with any thing like the spirit of true philoso- 
phy, scorn its study, asa puerile and trifling 
object. That power, by which all other pow- 
ers are guided and fashioned, by which all 
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emotions are described, by which all the play- 
ful efforts of fancy are made distinct to the per- 
ceptions of others, by which, more than by all 
our powers besides, the creations of genius are 
illustrated—and language, the instrument of 
that power, the most ingenious and finished of 
all instruments—can it indeed be so small, so 
contemptible, as to fix justly upon those engag- 
ed in its study the scornful epithets of ‘ word - 
weighers,’ and gerund-grinders? Language 
opens a wide and curious field tothe observa- 
tion of those whose pursuits lead them to trace 
the intricate phenomena of intellect. The 
great difficulty in studying the philosophy of 
mind, arises from the impalpable nature of the 
objects to be scanned in that study. Language 
is one of the modes, and a inost essential one, 
by which the operations of intellect are dis- 
tinctly made visible. In studying language, 
therefore, we are in fact studying mind, 
through the agency of its most purely intellec- 
tual instrument. In mastering language, we 
not only attain the power of wielding this 
most efficient instrument, but we make our- 
selves familiar with the results, and we com- 
prehend the compass of those gifts which make 
us feel, that we are ‘fearfully and wonderfully 
meade.’ Such pursuits can have no other ten- 
dency than to strengthen and elevate the mind, 
and prepare it ily, to act with ener- 
gy, dignity and success, upon the various ob- 
jects presented to it in life. But it is said, the 
student of language is employed about words 
to the neglect of things. | canivi heip calling 
such reasoning, or rather such assertions, for it 
is not reasoning, poor unmeaning cant. Wast- 
ing time upon words to the neglect of things! 
Are not words, realities? Have they not a 
separate, an independent existence? Nay, 
more; have they not a power to stir up the 
soul, tosway nations even, such as no other 
things ever poseessed or ever can possess? 
Did not the words of Demosthenes carry more 
dread to the heart of Philip than the arms of 
Athens and the fortresses of her tributary 
cities? Have not the words ef Homer iwuched 
the hearts and roused the imaginations of my- 
riads, many centuries since the walls of Troy 
and the armaments of Greece perished from the 
face of the earth, and the site of Priam’s capi- 
tal was lost from the memories of men? It is 
true that the trifling and quibbling of some phi- 
lologists give a plausible air tothe objections 
raised against these studies. But would you 
condemn the mathematics, because one votary 
of the science declared his contempt for Para- 
dise Lost—a work which proved no truth by a 
chain of geometrical or algebraic reasoning? 
Would you reject geology, because an enthusi- 
ast values a stone, apparently worthless, more 
than a splendid product of imagination? 
Would you shut your mind against the beauti- 
ful science of botany, because you have seen 
one so absorbed in its study that he would ex- 
pend more anxious care in rearing a puny hot- 
house plant, than in alleviating sorrow or sav- 
ing life? Are you prepared to throw away the 
hopes of religion, because a few bigots, attach- 
ing an overstrained importance to trifles, make 
it appear absurd, and stripit of almost every 
attribute that can command your respect ? 
Analogy, Iam aware, is not argument; but 
the same kind of reasoning, which is aimed at 
philological studies, might be aimed with equal 
success against every science we value, every 
truth we hold sacred. 


After stating these genera] considera- 
tions that recommend the study of lan- 
guage, Mr. Felton proceeds to mention 
the peculiar claims of the classical lan- 
guages, without the aid of which, it is 
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contended, it is impossible to under- 
stand the full power of our vernacular 
tongue. This position, though often 
disputed, he assumes as incontroverti- 
ble—a fact beyond discussion and argu- 
ment. The influence of the Hebrew 
upon its successor, the Greek language, 
is declared to be “ as clearly perceptible 
as any phenomenon in physical sci- 
ence.” he Latin is equally indebted 
to the Greek ; and “ vain would be his 
labors, who should essay to comprehend 
the efforts of Roman genius, without 
first listening to the instruction of 
Rome’s literary writers.” Our own 
language is derived in part from the 
Latin, and so far as that part goes, Mr. 
Felton declares “‘ a knowledge of Latin 
is essential to one who would under- 
stand it fully, and write it with certain- 
ty and effect.” Mr. Felton notices the 
exceptions which have been urged of 
such men as Dr. Franklin, who have 
written our language in great purity 
and elegance without having been 
trained in the classical schools; but 
thinks there is little argument to be 
drawn from an example like that of 
Franklin against the utility of classical 
learning. For 

According to his own statements, his style 
was formed by closely imitating the best models 
of English composition—the papers of the Spec- 
tator—which, we all know, are from the pers 
of the most plished classical scholars Eng- 
land has ever produced. The purity, simplicity 
and beauty of Dr. Franklin’s style, therefore, is, 
after all, the consequence of an exquisite taste 
in ancient literature ; although with him, it 
comes at second hand. Is any one prepared to 
say that the language of Franklin would not 
have been more bold, more stirring, more elo- 
quent, had his mind, after having been culti- 
vated and refined in the study of antiquity, 
given free scope ta its acknowledged powers, 
and acted hy its own resistless impulses, un- 
tramelled by the fetters of imitation ? 

It is not our purpose to give an analy- 
sis of Mr. Felton’s whole argument, nor 
to transfer from his pages to ours his 
fascinating criticisms on the poetry, 
the oratory and the philosophy of the 
ancient Greeks. Our purpose will have 
been accomplished if we should suc- 
ceed in awakening the attention of 
parents to a subject of some interest to 
them and more to their children. 

Mr. Felton states in a prefatory note, 
that, owing to the impossibility of doing 
justice to the subject in a single dis- 
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course, he has indulged in “a rapid 
rouping of topics, a superficial and a 
Cacded series of sketchings, with as 
much of special pleading as the occa- 
sion permitted ;’’ and that it is his pur- 

se “to mould these materials into 
a volume of moderate compass, and 
submit it, at some future period to the 
American Institute.” His book will be 
welcomed by all the friends of liberal 
education. 


Haverhill ; or Memoirs of an Offi- 
cer in the Army of Wolfe. By James 
A. Jones. 


In reading this work, we were favor- 
ably struck with the power of the 
author in describing the scenes and 
events of his hero’s youth, and his 
graphic manner of depicting Jamaica. 

here is a very pretty creature too in 
the gentle Mary Danvers, who first per- 
suaded Haverhill to “‘ become as distin- 
guished for the knowledge that was 
within his means, as he was before less 
favorably noted for his ignorance.’ The 
transformation was no less than that 
worked upon Cymon. Haverhill thus 
described, was picked up a waif on the 
sea, by one of the fleet destined for the 
conquest of Quebec. Wolfe gave him 
a commission, after which he suffered 
many of the hardships incident to love 
and war. Wolfe, however, is not drawn 
in the proportions of a hero—had the 
author’s Wolfe been ‘called by any 
other name,” it would not be thought 
that he was describing that lost soldier. 
Another character taken from history, 
is that of Lord Timothy Dexter, though 
there is no important agency ee 
to “the greatest philosopher of the 
western world.” 

Haverhill, as a production of genius, 
is unequal in different parts. The au- 
thor has a very respectable talent in 
describing familiar scenes which have 
a strong and agreeable smack of New- 
England. Were all portions of Haver- 
hill equal to its best parts, the author 
would deserve great commendation. 
As it is—if he will subject himself to 
severe discipline—his mind, we mean— 
he may well pass, in this line, an honor- 
able distinction. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Tue wate Isatan Tuomas. Ata 
meeting of the Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, on the 30th of June, a pre- 
amble and sundry resolutions were 
adopted in reference to the late Pres- 
ident and benefactor of the institution. 
The counsellors residing in Worcester 
were requested to cause a biography to 
be written for insertion in the next vol- 
ume of the Transactions of the Society, 
and to place in the library some suit- 
able memorial of the late President. 

Arrican Cotony. A colony was es- 
tablished in the early part of 1830, at 
Wilberforce, in Upper Canada, by color- 
ed people, emigrating from Ohio, who 
were obliged to seek a settlement else- 
where in consequence of a law in that 
State, which took effect the preceding 
June, “ ordering every colored person 
in that state not possessing a certain 
amount of property therein named, or 
giving security, to remove out of the 
state, under the penalty of being sold as 
aslave.”’ The colony originally consist- 
ed of about two hundred persons, who 
purchased eight hundred acres of the 
Canada company, on which the settle- 
ment has been made; and on which 
they erected twenty-five log houses. 
During the last year, thirteen hundred 
and eighty persons joined the settle- 
ment ; and during the spring, forty 
families, consisting of upwards of two 
hundred persons, emigrated there from 
the city of New-York, besides others 
from different parts of the United 
States. The number of emigrants ar- 
riving at the African settlement is con- 
stantly increasing. The colony has re- 
cently purchased from the Canada com- 
pany, two thousand additional acres, to 
meet the wants of the increasing pop- 
ulation. The number of persons in the 
settlement at present, exceeds two thou- 
sand, and there are one hundred and 
thirty log houses. Timber has been 
cleared off of five hundred acres of land, 
three hundred and fifty of which is 
under cultivation. 

Tue Hornep Snake. A few years 
ago, a young man of respectability, in 
passing through a wood in one of the 
southern states, encountered one 
these serpents, which immediately at- 
tacked him without being at all provok- 
ed His eye chaneed to fall upon it, at 
the moment it had thrown itselfinto the 
hoop form, and having a stick in his 
hand, he fortunately parried the blow 
aimed at lim, by striking the reptile a 


of 


Not dis- 
couraged by his failure, the snake re- 
newed the charge—the gentleman step- 
ping backwards and detending himself 
with his cane; for he had heard of the 


it threw himself towards him. 


danger of running from the foe. In this 
way he defended himself successively 
against eight several attempts to strike 
him ;—the enraged creature, at every 
failure, immediately throwing itself in- 
to the same form and springing towards 
him with the tail foremost. After the 
eighth effort, the serpent, whether from 
exhaustion or the blows he had receiv- 
ed, was unable to resume the form in 
which it had continued its attack,— 
though it made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to do so—and was killed. It 
was between seven and a halfand eight 
feet long, and seven inches in circum- 
ference—of a light ash color, with dark 
ash spots along the back, tapering in its 
form, and with a hard horny substance, 
about two inches long at the end of the 
tail, which was sufficiently pointed to 
inflict a wound. Under the tail, and 
about half an inch from the point was a 
slit about an inch long, through which, 
when the point was pressed slightly up- 
wards, projected a small polished tube 
about the size of a common = straw, 
brought, however, to a point; through 
this point it is supposed the virus was 
injected into the wound made by the 
horn. which pressed upon a bag or sack 
of poison, situated at the spot where the 
horn was joined to the body. When 
the point struck any object, it was 
slightly elevated, thus at the same time 
pressing upon the sack at the root, and 
protruding the tube through the slit, 
directly to the wound. 

The gentleman who killed it, states 
that, as well as he could ascertain, the 
serpent leaped forward about a length 
and a half, or about twelve feet, at each 
effort he made to strike. The motion 
was quick and strong, and consisted in 
throwing itself from the hoop form into 
a straight line, while the foree it em- 
ployed seemed to push it forward about 
four feet at every exertion 


Mines anp Mineratrs. A gentle 
manan Vermont, recently spent a leis 
ure half hour in visiting a mine just 
opened inthe northeast corner of Brain 
tree. Some specimens proved, on anal 
ysis, to he composed of iron, sulphur 
and arsenic, with. possibly, a slight and 
unimportant admixture of other metals 
The vein or bed, could not dete: 


lie 
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mine which it is—is known to be at 
least a mile in length. An abundance 
of elegant specimens can be easily pro- 
cured. An interesting locality of sul- 
phurets has been opened in Vershire, 
about five miles north from the copper- 
as works in Strafford, and nearly ina 
range with the vein wrought at that 
place. Of three specimens given for 
examination last winter, one was pyrit- 
ous copper, containing eighteen and a 
half per cent. of copper; another was 
a magnetic sulphuret of iron; and the 
third was sulphuret of iron, with an 
extra charge of iron. Probably the 
copper at this mine varies considerably 
in itsrichness. In what proportion the 
several ores exist, is unknown. Their 
quantity is abundant, and their situation 
extremely favorable for working. In 
Corinth, near the place before mention- 
ed, is a locality, from which the same 
gentleman obtained what appeared to 
be fragments of very beautiful crystals 
of oxid of Titanium—several varieties. 
Cyanite is said to be abundant and 
beautiful in its immediate vicinity. 


New Foop rorCattie. The Ameri- 
can Farmer contains a communication 
from Mr. Exum Lewis, of Edgecomb, 
(N. C.) detailing a new mode of fat- 
tening cattle. The food used is tur- 
nips and cotton seed, in equal quantities, 
boiled ee with a little salt in it. 
He says he has fully tried it, and that 
this preparation is preferable to any 
food he ever made use of. The turnips 
should be washed clean. 


New app.ication or Horse Power. 
A new mode of applying horse power to 
move machinery, has lately been dis- 
covered by Mr. George Page, of Keene. 
‘The horse is mounted upon a band made 
of leather and narrow pieces of plank 
and this band passes round two cylin- 
ders or drums about two feet apart, the 
axles of which are horizontal, and one 
of them higher than the other. The 
band is supported by small wheels, 
which run on a railway placed under 
each edge. The harness of the horse 
is attached to an immoveable post placed 
near the cylinder. When madd to 
draw, the band moves backward under 
him; the moving of the band causes 
the cylinders to revolve, and,a geer 
being attached to the axle of one of 
them, motion is thus communicated to 
the machinery. It can be used to move 
machinery constructed for almost any 
purpose, but will probably be most used 
to propel boats on rivers. It has not, 
as yet, been applied to any purpose but 


sawing wood, and this it performs with 
great expedition. With two men to 
tend it, the ee says he can saw 
thirty cords of a mixture of soft and 
hard wood in a day, cutting it twice in 
two. 

A Farry Lanp, or New Et Dora- 
po. Accounts from the west say that 
the streams in the Huron country glide 
over pebbles of cornelian, topaz, jasper, 
agate, opal and quartz, and are as pure 
as crystal. They are cool enough for 
drinking in the hottest day in August. 
The great lead-mines are in the south- 
ern part of this district. They have 
been wrought but three years, by com- 
paratively few persons, and under every 
possible disadvantage ; yet nearly thirty 
million pounds of lead have been made 
there. Only about a mile square of 
surface has yet been opened, and from 
this thirty million pounds more might 
be extracted without opening a new 
mine. The whole of the lead district 
occupies a surface one hundred miles 
square, including, however, a district 
of copper ore about twenty miles long 
and four or five broad. The climate is 
fine and pure, and the soil of the prair- 
ies is admirable for grain. Among the 
curiosities is a sort of vegetable compass, 
the “rosin weed,” from the position of 
whose leaves it is said that the north 
and south points can be ascertained. 

Parm Lear Harts. This description 
of hats, which have recently come into 
extensive use are, manufactured to a 
surprising extent in New England, but 
= y in Massachusetts. The 
manufacturing of them commenced in 
1826, in consequence of the encourage- 
ment afforded by the duty laid on im- 
ported Leghorn straw and grass hats. 

t is believed that in this year alone, up- 

wards of two millions of hats will be 
made, the average value of which is 
about three dollars a dozen, amounting 
to half a million of dollars. In Wor- 
cester county it is supposed half the 
quantity above stated will be made. 
The leaf is imported from the island of 
Cuba; last year six hundred tons, 
worth fifty thousand dollars, was re- 
ceived. The hats are all made at the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, by girls 
from four years old and upwards, are 
then sold to the country merchants, 
who collect them together and send 
them to the Boston, New-York and oth- 
ermarkets. They are made of every 
quality, varying from 25 cents to $2 
each, and suited to the man of fashion 
or the laborer. 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In New-York, on Monday, July 4, 
JAMES MONROE, ex-president of the 
United-States, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. Mr Monroe was born in 
September, 1759, in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on the Potomac, on 
land, of which, a century and a half be- 
fore, his ancestor, who first migrated 
to this country, was the original grantee. 
He was educated at William and Mary 
College, and, in 1776, entered the rev- 
olutionary army as a cadet. He was 
soon after appointed a lieutenant, and 
in the summer of that year marched to 
New-York and joined the army under 
the command of Gen. Washington. He 
was engaged in the battles of Harlem 
Heights and White Plains, in the re- 
treat through the Jerseys, and in the 
attack on Trenton. In the last he was 
in the vanguard, and received a ball 
through his left shoulder. For his con- 
duct in this action, he was honored with 
a captain’s commission. He was soon 
after appointed Aid to Lord Sterling, 
and served in that capacity during the 
campaigns of 1777 and 1778, and was 
engaged in the actions of Brandywine, 
Germantown and Monmouth. He dis- 
tinguished himself in these actions. 
By entering the family of Lord Ster- 
ling, he lost his rank in the line, which 
he was anxious to regain, but as this 
could not be regularly done, Washing- 
ton recommended him to the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, who authorised the 
raising of a regiment, and gave him the 
command. Col. Monroe having failed to 
raise his regiment, resumed the study 
of the law, under the direction of Thom- 
as Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia. 
He was active as a volunteer in the 
militia in the subsequent invasions of 
Virginia ; and, in 1780, he visited the 
southern army under De Kalb, as a 
military commissioner, at the request 
of Governor Jefferson. In 1722, he 
was elected a member of the Virginia 
Assembly, and the same, year by that 
body, a member of the executive 
council. In 17283, at the age of 24, he 
was elected a member of the old Con- 
Frees, in which he served three years. 

le was always at his post, engaged in 
the most arduous duties. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to settle the 
controversy between New-York and 
Massachusetts. In 1787 he was again 
returned to the Assembly of Virginia, 
and, in 1788 was a member of the con- 
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vention of that state, to decide on the 

resent constitution of the United 

tates. In 1790 he was elected mem- 
ber of the Senate of the the United 
States, in which body he served until 
1794. In May, 1794, he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary, to France, from 
whence he returned in 1796. In 1799, 
he was appointed Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in which situation he served the 
constitutional term of three years. In 
1303 he was appointed minister extra- 
ordinary to France, to act in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Livingston, the minister 
resident there. The same year he was 
appointed minister to London, and the 
next year to Spain. In 1806, in con- 
gta with the late William Pinkney, 

e was again appointed minister to Lon- 
don. Mr. Monroe having been prom- 
inently brought forward as a candidate 
for the Presidency, as successor to Mr. 
Jefferson, he returned, but withdrew 
from the canvass. In 1810 he was 
again elected a member of the Assem- 
bly of Virginia, and in a few weeks 
whe the meeting of that body, Gov- 
ernor of that state. On the 26th No- 
vember, 1811, he was appointed sec- 
retary of state. Gen. Armstrong having 
been dismissed from the War Depart- 
ment, Mr. Monroe voluntarily under- 
took the management of it. After he 
had reduced to order the War Depart- 
ment, he resumed the duties of the De- 
partment of State, which he continued 
to exercise, until, in 1817, he was chos- 
en by the people of the United States 
the successor of James Madison, who 
yet survives him. In 1821, he was re- 
elected by a vote, unanimous with the 
single exception of one vote in New- 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Monroe was so devoted to the 
public, and his own affairs were so 
much neglected, that two munificent 
grants, one at the last session of Con- 
gress, of thirty thousand dollars, will 
scarcely pay his debts. Those grants 
evince the gratitude of his country, and 
the merit of him who was their objeci. 
With talents greatly inferior to his pre- 
decessors or immediate successor, he 
was so fortunate, as to make his admin- 
istration, on the whole, more accept- 
able to the people than any other indi- 
vidual who has filled the chair of the 
first magistrate. 

Mr. Monroe died at the house of S. 
I. Gouverneur, his son-in-law. He 
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had been sick for some time, and his 
death had been, for several days, mo- 
mentarily expected. He was permitted 
to linger till the birth-day of his coun- 
try’s freedom, and then expired without 


a struggle. 
The —_ of Mr. Monroe took place 
on the seventh day of July. Accord- 
ing to previous arrangements, the body 
was delivered into the charge of the 
Committee of tke Corporation, at three 
o'clock, who, under an escort of caval- 
nh removed it to a platform erected for 
the purpose in front of the City Hall, 
the mufiled bells of the different church- 
es tolling, and the batteries firing min- 
ute guns. At the commencement of the 
funeral ceremonials, business through- 
out the city was generally suspended, 
and the shops and offices closed. When 
the coffin containing the remains reach- 
ed the Hall, it was placed upon the 
latform, while W. A. Duer, Esq. 
resident of Columbia College, pro- 
nounced, before the thousands assem- 
bled in the Park, a short and appropri- 
ate address, of which the following is 
an abstract— 


Fellow Citizens—Another anniversary of our 
national independence has ben consecrated 
by the death of another of those patriots who 
assisted to achieve it—of another of those 
statesmen who, aftera long course of public 
service, attained the higheat office in that gov- 
ernment, to the foundation of which he had 
contributed by an early devotion of life and 
fortune to his country. 

Did thisevent stand single in our annals— 
were it unconnected in our memories with the 
deaths on a former anniversary of the same 
glorious day—of two of his illustrious prede- 
cessors—even then a similar removal of the 
deceased would have been deemed admonitory, 
and would have commanded a solemn and ap- 
propriate notice. But following as it does that 
signal union in their flight from this world of 
the immortal sp'rits of Adams and Jefferson, 
the departure of Mr. Monroe must impress us 
with an awiul sense of a Divine interposition, 
and awaken a livelier gratitude fur the favor 
and protection of an overruling Providence 

Amongst our national bleasings, we may in- 
deed enumerate not merely the lives, but the 
very deaths of men like him whose mortal re- 
mains now lie before us. For his life was 
spent in usefulness to his country—and his 
death imparts a greater sanctity to her institu- 
tions. It would be superfluous, fellow cit- 
izens, to detain you with a narrative of events, 
which are interwoven with the history of this 
nation, and which must needs be familiar to 
all who have watched its prosperity, or who 
value itsrenown. Itis enough on this occa- 
sion to remind you, thatin the various public 
employments in which the deceased was en- 
gaged for halfa century, he was distinguished 
for the ardor of his patriotism, and the upright- 
ness of his intentions, for valor and persever- 
ance as a soldier—for industry, caution, and 
fidelity as a statesman. And although before 
he reached the highest station to which he 
could be elevated by the favor or gratitude of 
his countrymen, he had not escaped the polit- 
ical controversies of the time, yet party spirit 
had then so far subsided, and political adver- 
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saries had become so far reconciled, that he 
was first chosen against a merely nominal op- 
position, and was re-elected by a unanimous 
vote. His administration of that high office 
was not only characterized for its temperate 
and impartial spirit, but it exhibited just and 
liberal views of national policy, and was; sig- 
nalized by the firm attitude and enlightened 
principles which it assumed in regard to the 
South American Republics, and in support of 
the integrity and inviclability of the Western 
Continent. 

At the expiration of the usual term of ser- 
vice he retired permanently from public life ; 
but the time he had devoted to it had prevent- 
ed him from bestowing that attention to his 
private affairs which was essential to the com- 
fort of his declining years. With a broken 
constitution, and impaired fortune, he sought 
for repose in the bosom of his family, and 
looked for his remuneration to the justice of 
his country ; from the one, he received all the 
consolation which this world could afford— 
from the other, a grateful acknowledgement of 
his claims. 

Upon us, however, fellow-citizens, and upon 
our posterity, he still has claims, which money 
cannot compensate—which time cannot im- 
pair—ner death extinguish. We owe to his 
memory a@ lasting debt of gratitude for the 
blood shed in his youth in defence of our lib- 
erties—for the vigor of manhood exhausted 
1n his efforts to promote our national interests 
—and for the experience of his age devoted to 
extend and perpetuate our political welfare 
and security. And whilst we commit his 
body to the earth from which it sprung, and 
commend his soul to the heaven whence it 
issued, let us not forget, my countrymen, 
another and a higher debt due to the great 
Ruler of the Universe for the example of such 
a life, and for the glory of such a death. 

The military in the meantime had 
formed in line on the west side of Broad- 
way. The societies and bodies of cit- 
izens had moved to the Park from their 
different places of assembling. When 
the address was concluded, the body 
was carried through Broadway, into 
St. Paul’s Church, the Tomkins Blues 
acting as a guard of honor, followed by 
the relations and mourners, the clergy, 
the corporation, faculty and students of 
Columbia College, and citizens. The 
funeral service was performed by Bish- 
op Onderdonk and Dr. Wainwright. 
When it was concluded, the coffin was 
brought out and placed in the hearse, 
which waited at the north door of the 
front entrance of the Church ; and after 
a brief interval the procession com- 
menced in the designated manner, at 
about half-past five o’clock. It was 
computed to extend two miles. The 
body was carried in a hearse, covered 
with black cloth, fringed with gold. 
From the centre pannels, the national 
flag hung reversed, and eight black 
feathers waved above the whole ; the 
hearse was drawn by four black horses. 
On either side of thé hearse, in open 
barouches, rode the pall-bearers, viz. 
The Hon. Samuel L. Southard of New- 
Jersey, the Hon. David Brooks, Col. 
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Richard Varick, Col. John Trumbull, 
John Watts, Esq., Gov. Aaron Ogden 
of New-Jersey, John Ferguson, Esq. 
naval officer, Thomas Morris, Esq. U- 
nited States marshal. On arriving at 
the cemetry in Second-steet, the military 
took open order, and the body was de- 
posited in a vault especially appropriat- 
ed for the purpose. Three volleys were 
fired over the grave, and the different 
bodies composing the procession with- 
drew under the direction of the grand 
marshal. The funeral honors paid to 
him by the city of New-York were 
worthy of his memory and of the char- 
acter of that metropolis. 

In Barnstable, Ms. Samuer Savace, 
M. D. This eminent physician was a 
native of Boston, and of family con- 
nexions of distinguished rank under 
the provincial government. He was 
graduated at Harvard University at an 
early age, and survived all his class- 
mates, excepting the venerable Dr. 
Fisher of Beverly. After pursuing his 
professional studies under the ablest 
instructers, he commenced the practice 
of medicine in Barnstable, nearly a 
years since. During this long period, 
till the infirmities of age came over 
him, he was actively and usefully oc- 
cupied in the labors of a very extensive 
practice. Enjoying the highest reputa- 
tion in his profession, his aid was often 
called for in the most important cases, 
and his opinion regarded as the last 
authority. His reputation was founded 
upon a solid basis, and constructed of 
durable materials. Possessing a mind 
of uncommon vigor, he added to its 
strength and beauty by a classical and 
professional education. Strong as were 
the powers of his mind; rich as were 
its own resources, he sought knowledge 
wherever it could be found,and brought 
it to the bed of sickness to minister to 
the good of his patient. An accurate 
observer of nature, he noted her chang- 
es and discriminated with wonderful 
nicety the varying hues of disease. 
Cool and deliberate in forming an opin- 
ion; reflecting well before he decided ; 
his penetrating judgement traced disease 
to its hiding place, and he prescribed 
with remarkable felicity and success. 
His kind attention and unwearied ex- 
ertions for his patients were returned by 
devoted reverence, and unlimited con- 
fidence in his superior skill. On all 
subjects connected with his profession 
he was justly tenacious of his opinions, 
for they were the fruit of much study 
and profound thought; hence he was 
impatient of contradiction, and but lit- 
tle respected sentiments opposite to his 
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own. The love of truth was a prom- 
inent trait in his character, and the 
slightest deviation from it he regarded 
as an essential injury to society. Frank 
and open in all his concerns; without 
disguise or concealment in his words or 
actions, he sternly rebuked hypocrisy 
and bodly censured the least semblance 
of deception. He was sometimes ac- 
cused of severity, but it was only when 
his generous feelings were provoked by 
meanness, or his kindness repaid by in- 
gratitude. He was indulgent to the 
poor; and durmg his long and distin- 
guished professional career of more 
than half a century, he never called in 
the aid of the law for the collection of 
a debt. He was a warm and firm friend, 
placing the ardor of his affections where 
he gave his confidence. He was anac- 
complished gentleman of the old school, 
happily blending ease with dignity, and 
freedom with urbanity of manners. His 
views of religion were altogether prac- 
tical; believing that life to be most ac- 
ceptable to God, which is most fruit- 
ful in acts of beneficence to man. In 
the gentle decay of age he calmly wait- 
ed the termination of his course, con- 
fiding in the mercy, and resigned to the 
will of Heaven. 

In Lowell, Ms. July 7, Paut Moopy, 
Esq. aged 52. The death of Mr. Moody 
(says the Lowell Journal) was one of 
those startling occurrences, in our com- 
munity, that seem to scorn the calcula- 
tions of human presumption, and make 
a mockery of the affections and associa- 
tions that hold in alliance such fragile 
beings as are we all. The suddenness 
and magnitude of this loss made it over- 
whelming. In the fulness of health 
and vigor, the centre and soul of enter- 
prize and activity, the object of affec- 
tion, of confidence and respect amon 
all classes, Mr. Moody was struc 
down like lightning, as if to show men 
in the height of their prosperity, that 
they are not to place trust in man. Not 
in health or the life of man, for in the 
talents, the integrity and the benev- 
olence of such a man as Mr. Moody, it 
would be an offence against Heaven 
if we did not trust.. 

Mr. Moody was descended from Will- 
iam Moody, who emigrated from Eng- 
land and settled in Newbury in 1634. 
Mr. Moody’s father was a respectable 
farmer in Byfield, a parish of Newbury 
in the county of Essex. His own edu- 
cation was obtained in a common 
school ; after having occupied himself 
in a Woollen Factory in his own native 
town long enough to acquire a general 
knowledge of the business, he sought 
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and obtained employment from the cel- 
ebrated Jacob Perkins of Newburyport. 
He had previously, when quite a boy, 
in some subordinate station in his nail 
works, strongly attracted the attention 
of Mr. Perkins. Mr. Perkins discovered 
and knew how to value the uncommon 
talents of Mr. Moody and almost imme- 
diately entrusted him with his machine 
shop. When the Boston manufactur- 
ing company commenced their estab- 
= Ae at Waltham, they asked the 
assistance of Mr. Perkins in the con- 
duct of their works. This assistance 
he promised, and this promise was most 
amply fulfilled by his recommendation 
to them of Mr. Moody as a head me- 
chanic. The gentlemen engaged in 
the works at Waltham were not slow to 
discover the value of the acquisition 
they had made, and were prompt to 
acknowledge it. Soon after similar es- 
tablishments were commenced at Low- 
ell by the same persons, Mr. Moody 
transferred his residence from Waltham 
to that place, as that destined to be 
the seat and centre of his future enter- 
prize and activity. It is not certainly 
to him alone that are to be attributed 
the rapid and strong growth of Lowell, 
but his agency in it was so important 
that he will need no other monument ;— 
his name must be associated with that 
of the town of Lowell as long as the 
town shall stand, as in his labors also 
he was associated with the distinguish- 
ed man from whom it derived its name. 
Mr. Moody has been called a self-taught 
mechanic ;—he was not self-taught in 
the first step of his art, certainly, for he 
was under more than one celebrated 
master. But without going through 
the usual routine of a scientific educa- 
tion, he made himself master of all the 
great principles of mechanics, and of 
natural science as connected with them. 
He combined the greatest accuracy and 
nicety in the mode of conducting the 
operations of the machine shop, with a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
on which those operations are founded. 
His imagination, like his other powers, 
was of the strongest character ; so that 
he could arrange in his mind all the 
parts of a complicated machine, wheth- 
er described by others or invented by 
himself, without the aid of a model, or 
of any sensible exhibition of it. In his 
conversation he listened patiently and 
his mind seemed to embrace the whole 
matter fully, and if he made a remark 
it showed that he clearly comprehended 
the subject and that his thoughts went 
deeply and accurately into it. But 
while the talents of Mr. Moody excited 
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admiration, and while from these hig 
fame has been derived, among those 
who were near him, his moral qualities 
were more highly prized, and cause his 
loss to be most deeply felt. Single- 
minded, true to his trust, and ardent, 
he pursued the business confided to him 
as if it were his own ; he co-operated 
with other men in common labors and 
rejoiced in the common success with- 
out a particle of selfish anxiety for fame ; 
and always took pleasure in according 
to every one his full share of credit. 
Like most men of strong minds, he was 
possessed of a very lively sensibility 
and strong passion. But though most 
sensitive of injury, his temper was not 
easily ruffled, and his feelings were ha- 
bitually under perfect control. This 
was one of the most striking traits in 
his character. In common he was dis- 
tinguished by the mildness of his de- 
meanor and by a disposition to oblige 
all around him. Quick in perceiving 
the errors of others, he was gentle in 
correcting them ; sagacious in detectin 

all attempts to deceive or eonnmh 
him, he was calm but sure in defeating 
them. He felt his powers both phys- 
ical and intellectual, and never spared 
himself in the use of them, but he 
seemed instinctively to guard against 
the injury which the weight of that 
power might inflict on those against 
whom it might be brought to bear. 

In Paris, France, on the 18th of 
March last, Col. James Swan, formerly 
of Boston. This gentleman belonged 
to a generation, an to an age, of which 
there are but few remnants. It may 
seem useless to recall him even to the 
memory of the very few, who were his 
early associates. If there be any such, 
they can bear witness, that Mr. Swan 
was a merchant, a politician, a whig, a 
soldier, and an author, before he was 
twenty-two years old. He had publish- 
ed a work against the slave trade ;—he 
had helped to destroy the tea in Boston 
harbor ;—he accompanied General War- 
ren upon Bunker Hill, as his aid, on 
the 17th June, 1775. The year 1787 
found Mr. Swan bereft of fortune, and 
deeply a debtor. He went to France, 
and there made himself known by a 
volume on the Commerce of the United 
States with France. He acquired repu- 
tation and confidence, and before the 
year 1794, he had gained an immense 
fortune, and had paid off all debts, 
principal and interest, not excepting 
those from which he had been fully 
discharged. In 1795 he came to the 
United States and renewed his former 
associations. There are many who re- 
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member him at this period; and who 
know that he was charitable, and mu- 
nificent. He returned to Europe in 
July, 1798, and was engaged in differ- 
ent i in arranging many compli- 
cated affairs, which had been proba- 
bly more extensive than any man but 
himself would have undertaken to 
manage. Among other persons with 
whom he had dealt was a German gen- 
tleman, who claimed to be a large cred- 
itor of Mr. Swan, and, on the other 
hand Mr. Swan claimed to be creditor 
of him. On this claim Mr. Swan was 
imprisoned, in the St. Pelagie in Paris, 
in 1308; and there he remained till 
July 1830, during all which time a 
most zealous and indefatigable litiga- 
tion was kept up betweer them, in the 
Courts of Franee. In March, 1830, 
Mr. Swan's prosecutor died, debtor to 
Mr. Swan, on judgement, according to 
his representation. It was expected 
that he would have returned to the U- 
nited States on being liberated, but he 
had still great purposes in view, and 
remained in Paris till his decease. Few 
men have lived as private citizens, who 
have seen such remarkable vicissitudes 
as Mr. Swan. He had gigantic views 
in business, and may be supposed to 
have been more enterprising than judi- 
cious. In his private life he was noble- 
minded, generous, and affectionate. He 
was distinguished by the manliness of 
his figure, the dignity of his manners, 
and the kindness of his expression. 

In Rochester, N. Y. May 17th, Col. 
NatHAniEL Rocnester, aged 79. His 
family was of English descent, and, for 
three generations, resided in Westmore- 
land county, Vir. where he was born, 
Feb. 21, 1752. The opportunities for 
a liberal education were, at that time, 
extremely limited. The varied and ac- 
eurate information for which Mr. Ro- 
chester was distinguished in private in- 
tercourse, as well as in the public trusts 
he so honorably filled, was the fruit of 
the application of a vigorous and clear 
mind, in the intervals of leisure afford- 
ed by a life of no ordinary activity and 
vicissitude. At the age of twenty he 
commenced his mercantile career, in 
company with Col. John Hamilton, who 
afterwards held the Consulate for the 
British Government, in the middle 
States. The struggle of the Colonies 
with Great-Britain was then at hand, 
and his military title of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, was the well earned badge of 
of those stern days—nobly borne among 
the officers of the distinguished staff, 
which guided the operations of the 
North-Carolina militia, in that eventful 
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period. By these political changes, his 
commercial plans were broken up, and 
he threw himself, at once, actively into 
the service of his country. At the age 
of twenty-eight, he was called to the 
responsible and hazardous station of one 
of the Committee of Safety, for Orange 
county. It was the business of this 
committee to promote the revolutionary 
spirit among the people—to procure a 
supply of arms and ammunition—and to 
make collections for the people of Bos- 
ton, the harbor of which was blocked 
ed up by a British fleet, and to prevent 
the sale and consumption of East-India 
Teas. In August, 1775, Col. Roches- 
ter’s legislative career commenced, as 
a member of the Provincial Convention 
of North-Carolina. From this Conven- 
tion his first commission as Major of 
militia emanated; and the rapid pro- 
ress of hostilities did not leave him 
ong without an opportunity of signal- 
izing himself. he immediate call 
upon his services, resulted from the 
secret mission of the British General, 
Alexander McDonald, to the Highland 
Scotch in Cumberland county—refu- 
gees from their native land, for adher- 
ence to the disastrous fortunes of the 
Pretender. The schemes of this officer 
were executed so carefully, that before 
his intentions were known, one thou- 
sand men had been raised and were 
marching to Wilmington. When in- 
telligence of this reached Hillsborough, 
Colonel Thackson immediately went in 
pursuit to Fayetteville, (then called 
Cross Creek.) The enemy had left 
before oe arrived, and Major Roch- 
ester was despatched by his command- 
ing officer to overtake them by forc- 
ed marches, before General McDonald 
should gain the transports, waiting at 
the mouth of Cape Fear River, to con- 
vey them to New-York. At daybreak, 
after a march of twenty miles, the Gen- 
eral and five hundred of his Scotch re- 
cruits, were met on the retreat, having 
been turned at Moore's creek bridge by 
Colonel Caswell, afterwards the first 
Governor of the state. Major Roch- 
ester captured the whole—but from 
scarcity of. provisions, was compelled 
to release all but about fifty officers— 
binding the discharged not to serve 
again during the war against the col- 
onies. On his return to head-quarters, 
he found that Colonel Martin of the 
Salisbury minute-men, had arrived with 
2000 men, and to him the credit of the 
capture is by mistake ascribed, by Chief 
Justice Marshall, in his-tzrfe of Wash- 
ington. 

In 1776 Major Rochester was again a 
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member of the convention at Halifax, 
and by that body was promoted to the 
rank and pay of a colonel, for the North 
Carolina Line, and appointed commis- 
sary general of military stores and 
clothing. That convention organized 
the state government, by the appoint- 
ment of a governor, and other officers, 
and ordered an election of members of 
a state legislature. In the exercise of 
his office as commissary, Colonel Roch- 
ester was exposed to severe fatigue and 
being compelled to travel with great ra- 
pidity between all the sea-port towns in 
Carolina and Virginia—until his health 
gave way under its pressure of duty— 
and by the advice of his medical friends 
he reluctantly submitted toa resigna- 
tion of his office. His extrication from 
immediate military duty was hailed by 
his townsmen at Hillsborough, with a 
claim upon him for renewed legislative 
exertions, and before he reached home 
his election was secured as member of 
the assembly. In this body Nathaniel 
Macon was a cotemporary. After the 
war, and the resignation of the office of 
clerk of the court, (which had in the 
mean time been given to him,) Colonel 
Rochester embarked again in mercan- 
tile pursuits, first at Philadelphia, and 
afterwards at Hagerstown, Maryland. 
At this place, for many years, he held 
the office of Postmaster, until his nom- 
ination as one of the Judges of Wash- 
ington county obliged him to resign it, 
in 1807. The strong integrity, which 
was so decided a feature of this vener- 
able man’s character, displayed itself 
here ; and, from conscientious scruples, 
rowing out of his ignorance of the 
aw, he abandoned the bench. The 
office of Sheriff engaged him for the 
next three years, after which the Presi- 
dency of the Hagerstown Bank secur- 
ed his experience for that institution, 
until the period of his removal to the 
state of New York. His first purchase 
had been made in 1800, in connection 
with three other gentlemen. In 1802, 
the site of the flourishing and enter- 
prising village of Rochester, then called 
“ the hundred acre lot,’’ was purchased 
by the same company, at the rate of 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents per 
acre. To the place, which had thus re- 
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ceived his name, after a residence of 
eight years in Steuben and Ontario 
counties, Colonel Rochester removed ; 
and which will be, to late posterities, a 
proud mausoleum for his honored mem- 
ory. 
a a public man, Colonel Roches- 
ter’s labors were not terminated by his 
removal to the western world. He was 
summoned to act as Presidential Elec- 
tor in 1817; in 1822 he was a member 
of the legislature. Oppressed by age 
and increased infirmities, much against 
his own inclination, he held for a few 
months the Presidency of the Bank of 
Rochester. Its successful organization 
permitted him to gratify himself by re- 
tiring, and he drew back altogether from 
active life, to spend his few remaining 
— in the quiet of his own family. 
ong will the surviving cherish the re- 
membrance of the venerable form and 
silvered locks, and easy dignity of the 
Patriarch. Filial affection may build 
for him the marble tomb, public grati- 
tude may grave the recordced ae; 
but they are not needed. He has erect- 
ed his own monument; splendid and en- 
during, it is sculptured by his own 
hand. 

In Burlington, Ver. the Hon. Joun 
C. Tuompson, one of the assistant jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of that state, 
aged 4] years. Judge Thompson was a 
native of Westerly, R. I.; received his 
legal education and was admitted to the 
bar in Hartford, Ct. ; emigrated to Ver- 
mont in 1813, and commenced practice 
in Windsor county. For the last nine 
years he had been a resident of Chit- 
tenden county, and extensively and 
arduously engaged in professional bus- 
siness. As a lawyer he stood amon 
the first in the profession, and citongh 
he had occupied a seat on the bench but 
a few months, he had given sufficient 
proof of a thorough knowledge of legal 
principles, of a powerful and discrim- 
inating mind, and of sound judgement, 
to render the state sensible that in his 
death it has sustained a severe loss. For 
the last four years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
state, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged with distinguished ability and 
uprightness, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—The 
Plays of Philip Massinger, adapted for 
Family Reading and the use of Young 
Persons, by the omission of objection- 
able passages; 3 vols. 18mo. [These 
volumes form the first three numbers of 
the Dramatic Series of the Family Li- 
brary.] The Incognito, or Sins and 
Peccadilloes, by the author of the Cas- 
tilian, Romance of History, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Haverhill; or ine of an 
Officer in the Army of Wolfe. By 
James A. Jones, author of Tales of an 
Indian Camp. 

By John Grigg, Philadelphia—Essays 
on School-keeping, comprising observa- 
tions on the qualification of Taachers, 
on School Government, and on the 
most approved methods of instruction, 
in the various branches of a_ useful 
education, by an experienced Teacher. 


The American Journal of Geolo 
and Natural Science, exhibiting the 
present state and progress of knowl- 
edge in Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Comparative Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Meteorology, Physical Natural Agents, 
and the Antiquities and Language of 
the Indians of this continent, conduct- 
ed by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, is pub- 
lished monthly at Philadelphia, by H. 
H. Potter. 

By Lincoln & Edmands, Boston—Ro- 
man Antiquities and Ancient Mythol- 
ogy, for Classical Schools, by Charles 
K Dillaway, instructer in the Boston 
Public Latin School ; 1 vol. 12mo. with 
plates.—The Young Ladies’ Class Book; 
a Selection of Lessons for Reading, in 

rose and verse, by Ebenezer Bailey, 
Principal of the Young Ladies’ High 
School, Boston. 

By J. H. Eastburn—An Oration, de- 
livered before the Citizens of Boston, 
on the Anniversary of the Declaration 
of American Independence, July 4, 
1831, by John G. Palfrey. 


By Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Bos- 
ton—Lectures on Witchcraft, compris- 
ing a History of the Delusion in Salem, 
in 1692, by Charles W. Upham, junior 
pastor of the First Church in Salem. 
An Oration delivered before the ‘ Young 
Men of Boston,’ on the Fourth of July, 
by William F. Otis. 

IN PRESS. 

A System of Universal Geography, 

popular and scientific, comprising a 


physical, political, and statistical ac- 
count of the world and its various di- 
visions ; embracing numerous sketches 
from recent travels, and illustrated by 
four hundred engravings, of manners, 
costumes, curiosities, cities, edifices, re- 
markable animals, fruits, trees, plants, 
&ec. by 8S. G. Goodrich, 1 vol. 8vo.— 
Boston, Richardson Lord & Holbrook. 


The Animal Kingdom, arranged in 
conformity with its organization; by 
Baron Cuvier, perpetual secretary to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. 
&c. &c. The Crustacea, Arachnides, 
and Insecta, by P. A. Latreille, Member 
of the Royal Rasteer of Sciences, &c, 
&c.&c. Translated from the French,. 
with notes and additions, by H. M’Mur- 
tre, M.D. &c. &c. In four volumes 
8vo. with plates. New-York. G. & C. 
& H. Carville. 


Dr. Troost, and Mr. Le Sueur, now 
residing at Nashville, Tenessee, are 
about to commence the publication of a 
periodical work, in which they intend 
to describe the natural productions of 
that state. They propose to describe 
its Geology and Mineralogy, and par- 
ticularly its fossil organic remains ; also 
its animals of various classes, accom- 
panied with colored engravings. 


Gray & Bowen, publishers of the 
Token, announce to the trade, that 
the volume for 1832 is in a state of 
great forwardness, and will be ready for 
publication at an early date. hey 
also state, that it will entirely surpass 
the volumes of former years in every 
respect. The size of the work in 
length, width and thickness, is increas- 
ed so as to be nearly equal to the Lon- 
don Keepsake. In the literary depart- 
ment there is an accession of strength 
—many of the first writers in the coun- 
try have furnished contributions. It 
will be bound in morocco, with a beau- 
tiful Arabesque cover, the plates for 
which have been got up with great 
care and expense. They represent two 
figures, drawn by H. Inman, and exe- 
cuted by C. Gobrecht, of Philadelphia. 
The number of engravings will be 
twenty, seventeen of which are on steel, 
a greater number than has ever appear- 
ed in any annual, whether American or 
European. The publishers are deter- 
mined to produce the most splendid 
volume that can be executed in’ the 
country, and rely upon a liberal public 
for their reward. 
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